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Salable Articles, by Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr. 
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Know Your Psychology, by The Old Editor 
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The Author & Journalist 


And it will pay You, too... 


To increase your sales and get your work into a wider, better-paying range 
of markets, to perhaps hit the big-time slicks—wouldn’t that be worth an 
agent’s commission to you? 


On March 3rd I obtained $500 for Betsy Emmons’ first contribution to 
American Magazine. “Your competent, aggressive agenting pushed me 
over the line from second rate sales I had been making myself,” she says. 
In the March Ist issue of Saturday Evening Post, pulp writer Cliff Farrell 
appeared with his first slick, FIDDLE FOOTED. I put it there. The 
February American Magazine carried two more first big-time appearances 
by my clients Harrison Hendryx and S. I. Kishor. Since January, Liberty, 
Maclean’s, Toronto Star Weekly, Household Magazine, Rotarian, American 
Legion, Everywoman’s, Progressive Farmer, Modern Romances, True De- 
tective Mysteries, Romantic Story, True, and others paying two to ten cents 
a word used or bought first contributions by Lenniger clients. . . . Leading 
all-fiction magazines too, from Love Story through Dime Sports, Western 
Story, Argosy and others too numerous to list here. 


Betsy Emmons 


Yes, I can give you plenty of current proof that I am con- 


TO NEW WRITERS* stantly pushing my clients ahead. I’ve been developing new 

E and partially arrived writers into big-time professionals for 
I honestly appraise your work and recommend 18 years. That experience, prestige, editorial contact is ready 
your salable scripts to actively-buying editors. to go to work for you, too. If you sold $1,000 worth to 


If a story is unsalable, I explain how and for magazines within the last year, I’ll work with you on 
which specific market to rewrite. I analyze straight commission -10% on American, | 15% on Canadian, 
your abilities and suggest markets for which and 20% on foreign sales. If you sold $500 worth last year, 
I'll grant you 50% of fees charged new writers. If you are 
you should work. Until I sell $1,000 worth of a4 beginner or have sold only one or two items, I will have 
your work, the above professional guidance to charge you reading fees as mentioned at the left. 

costs $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts 

up to 5000; on scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee 


e 
is 75¢c for each additional thousand. Special Au ust Lenni er 
rates on novelettes and novels. 


My booklet, Practical Literary Help and latest ; Literary Agent 
market letter on request. 56 West 45th Street New York, N.Y. 
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T 
EDITOR SUCCESS IN WRITING 
Success in writing may be largely 
eh, a matter of psychological condition- 
ing. The Author & Journalist way, through 


David Raffelock’s personal course, PRAC- We are established general Book 
TICAL FICTION WRITING, enables you to Publishers. We offer you friendly 
progress steadily and detinitely to your goal editors and MS readers; able ar- 
of writing salable stories. You learn to tists; punctual printers; agents for 
recognize story material, to construct it > 
solidly so that it will be entertaining and — Britain and the Continent ; 
marketable. istribution at home and abroad. 
OUTSTANDING RECORD : 

A. & J. training is responsible for students’ qit you have a typewritten book MS 
sales to almost every magazine published. —on any subject, prose (30,000 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are words and up) or poetry (book-size 
trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- collections for Contem orary Poets 


fessional training that is highly recommend- rie. ‘ invited 
ed by leading editors and authors. = s) —you are cor ially invit 
o submit it, with the complete cer- 


FREE STORY REPORT tainty on your part that it will be 


We will gladly send you complete informa- read without delay, and of course 
tion about the course and our important free. Write first if you prefer. 
booklet, “The Way Past the gem free. 

Write us promptly and we will send you a . 

free maaan ioe a manuscript report. No qit unavailable, your MS will be re- 
obligation to you. turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE lished promptly and adequately. 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me your booklet and all in- ORR NCE & COMPANY 
formation about your course. And include D A 


the free coupon. AJ-Apr, 41. 
(Incorporated 1920) 
NAME Dept. A 
370-874 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SALES ARE THE ACID TEST! 
MY CLIENTS SELL STORIES 
Howard J. Lentz, Philadelphia—sales to Young People’s 


Weekly, Young America, American Cookery, McClure News- 
Other clients have made sales to house- 


paper Syndicate, etc. 

hold, women’s, pulp, juvenile, secondary publications and 
syndicates. YOU can sell YOUR stories after you have been 
shown how. Non-Professional Writers whose stories are not 
selling need expert revision of their scripts. More than 
twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to render 
invaluable assistance to unsuccessful and discouraged writers. 
Agents welcome stories that I have ‘“‘doctored’’ to meet 
editorial requirements. Editors and clients highly praise 
my work. EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. I wiil 
give you a FREE office report on one short story if you 


mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


Wollaston (23 Green St.) Massachusetts 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 


Send for circular 


SAN FRANCISCO 


535 GEARY STREET 


COLON WRITE STORIES FOR PAY. 
1 
Let a professional writer make it easy for you. Send 1 . 
a postcard today for your FREE copy of the Market- 4 - 
Propensity Test. Designed to show for which of 
2,500 paying markets for free-lance writing you are 
best fitted. Many editors now actively buying. Find 
Send for the M-P Test TODAY! 
t’s 


! 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. 666, St. Louis, 


You 
And Your Manuscript 


You finish your manuscript; it’s not as 
good as you hoped. But you send it out— 
and back it comes—a dozen times or more, 
perhaps. 


What next? 


Most literary careers collapse at this 
point. All writers with manuscripts to 
sell—especially if they don’t sell—need 
accurate information about _ editors, 
agents, critics. Thousands go wrong on 
these matters, make mistakes, costly in 
dollars and loss of time. Inform yourself 
by writing today for my new pamphlet 
YOU AND YOUR MANUSCRIPT. It’s 
free; it’s sound; it’s indispensable to un- 
arrived authors. For quick action, send a 
manuscript (maximum 5,000 words) and 
five dollars and—questions! 

If you are weak in plotting, if you don’t 
understand how to analyse markets, you 
will find in my Foundations of Fiction 
(English 383) by correspondence the an- 
swers to these problems. Fees now re- 
duced and six months to finish. Write for 
particulars and for your free copy of 
YOU AND YOUR MANUSCRIPT. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor, Collier's 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


I Wrote My Way Out 
of the Kitchen 


. « « by Turning my Daydreams and 
Experiences into Short Stories .. . 


“Dishes, diapers, housework—the montony of 
it was driving me crazy. 
2 I had to find a way out and 
I did, by learning the Pal- 
mer writing technique. 
Now I earn over $100 a 
month from my _ writing 
and have a maid do my 
housework. Many, many 
thanks for your splendid 
help.” This letter from a 
former Palmer student, 
Mrs. J. W. Stofer of Avon, 
Montana, is typical of many 
in the Palmer files—from 
men and women who were 
helped to escape from mon- 
otonous tasks and colorless 
lives by taking the Palmer 
fiction-writing course. 


Obey That Impulse—To Write! 


Your adventures, trips, experiences, romances, 
even the small events of daily life make stories that 
editors will gladly buy, if you learn how to write 
them right! That’s what makes the Palmer course 
a simple, short-cut method of learning to write sal- 
able stories—all Palmer teachers are successful fic- 
tion writers themselves. They KNOW what editors 
will buy; they know how to teach writers to write 
profitably, as proven by 24 years of successful teach- 


ing. 
RUPERT HUGHES, celebrated author, writes: 
“Since authorship is essentially a matter of home 
work it is one of the few arts that can be taught by 
correspondence. The Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship is qualified to render invaluable aid to ap- 
prentices in the art and business of authorship.” 
The Palmer Institute, established 1917, is a mem- 
ber of the National Home Study Council and has 
given instruction in fiction-writing to more than 
45,000 students. 


FREE: “Art of Writing Salable Stories” 


Haven't you too a story to tell? Wouldn’t you like 
to write it and get paid for it?—Write when you 
please—live where you please? As the prospect is 
so delightful, the possible rewards so great, don’t 
you think you owe it to yourself to investigate? 
This coupon has been the first stepping stone to suc- 
cess for thousands of spare time and full time writ- 
ers. It will bring you, free of charge or obligation, 
the booklet: “The Art of Writing Salable Stories” 
which fully describes the Palmer fiction-writing 
course, and its possibilities for YOU. Mail it TODAY! 


Palmer Institute, Palmer Building, 
Hollywood, California, Dept. 3N 
Please send me free copy of “The Art of 

Writing Salable Stories’ which gives a full 

description of the Palmer fiction-writing 


| course. I understand this request will be 
| held in confidence, and that no salesman 
| will call on me. 
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LETTERS 


Science-Fiction Fan 


A.& J 

: T broke into the fantasy fan field in 1929, after work- 
ing my way through a whopping Ray Cummings serial in 
Argosy, and have been with it since, know its workings inside 
and out, and have the honor of holding the highest positions 
in two or three of its organizations. I was President of the 
[llini Fantasy Fictioneers, sponsoring organization of the 
1940 Chicon, and thus automatically was the convention’s 
Director, as weil as Toastmaster at the E. E. Smith Honor 
Banquet. 

As Mr. Hawkins pointed out in ‘‘Science Fiction—Newest 
Pulp Field,” in the March A. & J., from fandom to the pro- 
fessional field seems but one step. Today, fandom has con- 
tributed the following editors to the pulps: Fred Pohl to 
Super Science Novels (and Astonishing Stories): Donald 
Wollheim to Stirring Science Stories (and Cosmic Stories); 
Robert Lowndes to Future Fiction (and probably its compan- 
ion, Science Fiction); Mort Weisinger to Thrilling Wonder 
Stories (and Startling Stories); and Ray Palmer to Amazing 
Stories (and Fantastic Adventures). Just a few short years 
ago—-in some instances, short months ago—these editors were 
turning the crank of a mimeograph, getting out their own 
fan magazines. 

Perhaps three dozen other fans have gone to the pros with 
story sales during the past year, most of them during the last 
few months. It has been a pronounced habit of these fans- 
who-have-turned-editor to concentrate on new names. Having 
printed much fan fiction in their fan magazines, they have 
known, in several instances, just where to turn. The science- 
— field seems to have more new names now than any 
other 

Two — ago I sold my first yarn to Fred Pohl’s Supe r 
Sctence ! Novels, and received a written invitation to “louse 
up another issue.’’ In that connection, I would like to point 
out that almost all science-fiction editors reject with a per- 
sonal letter or note. Three I know of take pains to point out 
just exactly where the yarn fails. 

Dr. E. E. Smith wrote his first space opera several years 
ago, and has followed up with about five since. At this time, 
each and every one of those yarns are collectors’ items. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of our 1940 convention book- 
let; a copy of my fan magazine, Le Zombie; and a copy of 
the 1939 Yearbook of Science, Weird and Fantasy Fiction, 
which is an index of all stories published in science-fiction 
magazines (home and abroad) during that year. 


P.O. Box 260, Bos TuckKER. 
Bloomington, III. 

> In his yearbook, Mr. Tucker indexed with a code 24 
different kinds of science-fiction. This is his list: Ad- 
venture (weird, scientific or fantastic); atomic; bio- 
logical; civilizations (lost, ancient or destroyed); sci- 
entific detective; dimensional; doom; futuristic; hu- 


morous; interplanetary; interstellar; invasion of earth; 
laboratory drama; prehistoric or past; radio or televi- 
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sion; telepathy; time travel (ling); visitation by aliens; 
war, scientific or futuristic; world domination; weird 
or occult; wondrous invention. 


Apologies 
A. & 

We acknowledge your letter of March 1. We were seri 
ously in error when we affixed our office date stamp on the 
manuscripts which were sent to your subscriber. This was 
an oversight on our part, and we have cautioned our mailing 
department to avoid this in the future. 

We appreciate your writing us. 


* 


Washington, D.C. Editor. 


*Name withheld. 


pAn A. & J. letter usually brings a reply like the 
above. Readers are urged to report to us when 
publications offend with date stamps or clips. Of 
course, we don’t mention the name of the complain- 
ing subscriber in our letter. 


° 
Home Picture Scripts 

‘Do you think that you could help us to get some motion 
picture scripts? We are now entering our producing season, 
and are hard up for ideas. 

Here’s the hitch: we are small, and can afford to pay only 
a little for our material. However, writers who can give us 
suitable scripts will get screen credit and $75; or we'll cough 
up $10 apiece for situations or ideas which we can incorpo- 
rate in what we have lined up now. Payment on acceptance. 
of course. 

I’d like to mention a few pointers for the benefit of con 
tributors. Our films are semi-silent, so we must get along 
with very little dialogue. Production expenses must be kept 
down, which means that the stories should be set in a few 
scenes only. Moving pictures must move—action should be 
kept lively. Stories must be kept short, as they will only run 
for about 30 minutes on the screen. 

I'd like to extend an invitation to a// writers—our biggest 
need is for IDEAS. All submissions should be short, not 
running more than one or two pages, preferably in outline 
or synopsis; we can judge from these how to tell the writers 
to go on from there. We don’t get much free-lance work, so 
there won't be much competition, and all contributors can 
expect prompt, courteous attention. 

Pan Propuctrions 
Michigan-Ohie Bldg., R. W. Voigt, 
Chicago. Producer and Director. 


bPan Productions produce “motion pictures for 


home use exclusively.” 
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“Got any parrots that say, ‘Sorry, can’t use!’?” 
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... By JACK WOODFORD 


ALTHOUGH I have lived in every part of 
the United States, I have in my country come 
in contact with only three kinds of people: those 
who write, those who have written, and those 
who wish to write. 

Of the three groups the second category 
seems to be the most fortunate. However, People 
Who Write are, as a rule, happier than those 
who want to write. 

It is true that anybody can write, and almost 
every type of anybody is represented in the 
ranks of successful contemporary writers, both 
of flossy prose, and of cash and carry prose. 

Almost all successful writers, and almost 
all wishful writers, write the wrong thing first. 
Seldom do you find a man like Steinbeck, a 
fruit picker when he started to write, who writes 
the right thing first. When that happens the 
chances of success are enormously increased. 
Usually, however, a fruit picker wishes to write 
a sophisticated Noel Cowardly play. Yet the 
clue to what you ought to write when you do 
start to write is handy; you ought to try to 
write what you read . . . within, of course, rea- 
sonable limits. It wouldn't be wise to try to 
rewrite the Bible, or “Mein Kampf.” 

To me the greatest reading in the world is 
the celebrated Annenberg. Like a great many 
outstanding literateurs of all times, he has been 
shoved rudely into the clink. One of the many 
reasons why I do not rank with Ernest Heming- 
way or Eleanor Roosevelt as a writer is that I 
do not write what I best like to read. 

However, generally speaking, an approach to 
writing which takes into consideration what 
you usually read is thoroughly cogent, and 
objectively practical, I assure you. This simple 
approach to writing is absolutely esoteric and 
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Probably more writers with talent fail 
because they attempt the wrong thing 
than for any other reason. It isn’t 
necessary, as Jack Woodford explains. 


almost unheard of in the realms of tyro writers, 

Reading the efforts of people who wished to 
be novelists, I have usually discovered evidence 
of forced and painful writing. Talking to them 
I would find out what things interested them, 
really. I would point out this solecism and there- 
upon some of them would write another type 
of novel, vastly different from anything they 
had ever tried before; protesting, the while, that 
it was “so easy” it couldn't really be worth 
anything. It was easy because they were “in the 
groove,” as the swingsters say. 

Writing inevitably groups itself into various 
more or less static categories. Many writers write 
in every medium with some success, but no writ- 
er ever wrote in more than one medium with the 
ultimate success possible for him to achieve. 
And almost every writer who writes in more 
than one metier, is really good in only one 
metier, and gets attention because of his reputa- 
tion in that one direction when he goes into 
other fields of writing. In short, one grouping 
of his work is authentic and good, and all the 
rest is spurious stuff supported by his name. 


To this there are, of course, outstanding ex- 
ceptions. But these are so few that they only, 
proverbially, prove the rule. Ben Hecht, for in- 
stance, is the most striking phenomenon in this 
respect alive. When he works in Hollywood he 
gets the record high salary ever paid to writers 
in Hollywood. Yet he writes with almost equal 
ability in nearly every other branch of writing. 

The groupings that writing naturally falls 
into are obvious. There are dramatic writing 
(stage, movie, radio) ; subjective writing (stylis- 
tic novels and short stories) ; objective writing 
(pulp and slick paper action and love stuff); 
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poetry, and all the branches of expository writ- 
ing; the essay, polemics, etc. 

The two great and all-embracing types of 
writing are, of course, fiction and non-fiction. 
The first thing any beginning writer should find 
out is which of these two things he can write 
the better. More writing casualties, some of 
them lasting for decades, are due to fiction 
writers trying to write non-fiction, and vice 
versa, than to any other cause save alcohol, 
matrimony, and Communism. 

Almost invariably, at first, the non-fiction 
writer concentrates on fiction; not out of sheer 
perversity, but because fiction comes hard to 
him and non-fiction doesn’t, so he concludes 
his non-fiction is no good because he has no 
great difficulty in writing it. In short, you can 
easily understand his attitude in this respect by 


“You'll have to find another place for that stuff. 
My manuscript is valuable!” 


comparing it to his rapprochement facing two 
very different types of pretty girls whom he 
has approached variously and been dealt with 
variously. 

I suggest that in order to get the writing bug 
out of your system—-so that you can either forget 
it, or make Thomas Mann or Mary Roberts 
Rinehart move over—you should try to write 
the sort of thing you usually read. But to go 
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even further than that, it may be possible that 
you prefer poetry to all other writing, could 
write it well, but never read it because you think 
it is silly to monkey with poetry. Possibly you'd 
adore pulp magazines, but force yourself to read 
cultural periodicals instead. 

Many secret listeners to the monstrous fiction 
farce of the air would and do write highfalutin 
stuff; but they adore the picaresque, the snick- 
eresque, and the flickeresque—they just don't 
like to be caught indulging. 

To all professions one must bring some 
patience and devote a little time. If you are at 
all average there will be certain things among 
the categories I defined that you cannot write 
at all. The preliminary organization work on a 
novel, or the first chapter of a novel, may defeat 
you so utterly that you know at once that you 
can't ever do it; while you find that you swing 
into the first act of a play with the greatest of 
ease, and a not indecorous quantity of gusto. 
You may try poetry, and all but retch at the at- 
tempt; yet dash off a short-short with verve, 
ease, and some sense of satisfaction, and be 
allergic to essays, polemics, and greeting card 
emetics. 

You certainly won't be able, at first, unless 
you are another Ben Hecht—and the chances 
that you are not are impressive—to write more 
than one or two different types of things af all. 
But you will be able to make some sort of stab 
at writing one or several types of things. That 
is, different sorts of things, like plays, a fifteen 
minute radio drammer, poetry, essay, short 
story, or what not. Believe me, no matter how 
badly or how well you write, ove of these things 
will be infinitely better than the rest. And you 
can be certain that it will not be the thing you 
think is best; you will be contemptuous of it 
because it will have been the thing you wrote 
easiest. 

It has been often said that one’s friends, re- 
latives and neighbors are the worst possible 
judges of a beginner’s writing. That is true 
only in a limited sense. Give any of the things 
you have written to any one of your friends and 
he will either overpraise or underpraise it. But 

give each of the things to him and he will in- 
evitably select one of the pieces as the best, be- 
cause it will affect him in some way more than 
the others. After a few months of wangling 
your friends into reading each piece, you will 
notice that one of the pieces gets more of the 
Galloping Poll than the others. 

When you have canvassed enough persons to 
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have had an unmistakable indication as to the 
general preference, you have pretty fair evidence 
to goon. That thing has in some way affected 
them most. 

When you have found what you can write 
least badly, according to the judgment of others, 
your next job is to write such a thing, and re- 
write it, until you have come to the point where 
you cannot possibly change a comma in it with- 


THE LAW OF MULTIPLE ENTRIES 


N AN ARTICLE in THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for 
October, 1940, a professional contest-winner 
boasted of his system of making multiple entries in 
prize contests, by using the names of friends. This 
raises the question of the legality of such tactics. 

Primarily this question should turn on what the 
rules of the contest say on the subject. 

Some contests expressly permit multiple entries. 
Some are silent. Some prohibit multiple entries, or 
at least prohibit the winning of more than one prize 
by any one contestant. 

Surprisingly, I have been able to find no ad- 
judicated cases on the legal effect of noncompliance 
with contest rules, though there 1s much interesting 
material on other phases of prize contests. For ex- 
ample, see the following sections of the latest edition 
of “Williston on Contracts; §32 on the legal status 
of contests; §1666 on their legality (compare 45 
Harvard Law Rev. 1196); §378 on the right of the 
winner to sue for and collect his prize; and §1646 
on the measure of damages to be awarded a con- 
testant whose entry is wrongly excluded (compare 
46 H.L.R. 696). So far as I know, the foregoing 
citations cover everything available on the law of 
prize contests. 

Accordingly we must apply general principles to 
the question now before us. 

If the contest rules permit multiple entries, or 


out, in your opinion, harming it. Then, and 
then only, submit it to the most likely market. 

Of course, throughout this article, I have re- 
ference to professional writing. The sort of 
writing which one does for the satisfaction of 
his own soul is a supernatural adventure about 
which I wouldn’t know from nothing; being, 
myself, just a common, ordinary, or garden va- 
riety of American. 


By ROGER SHERMAN HOAR 


are silent on the subject, then multiple entries are 
obviously legal. But even in such case, there may be 
an element of fraud in sending in multiple entries 
under different names. However, this fraud would be 
no more than, for example, for an Irishman to use a 
Jewish pen-name in submitting a manuscript to 
B'nai Brith; it probably would be considered too 
minor a fraud to matter. 

If the contest rules prohibit multiple entries, the 
filing of more than one entry, either with or without 
camouflage, would disentitle the contestant to com- 
pete, and hence render him ineligible to receive even 
a single prize. And if, through the use of pen-names 
or borrowed names, the contestant is inadvertently 
awarded more than one prize, we now have a crime 
involved; for, in addition to being civilly liable to 
return oth prizes, the contestant would be criminally 
punishable for obtaining money under false pretenses. 


Finally, if the contest rules permit multiple entries 
but prohibit multiple prizes, no civil or criminal 
wrong is done unless and until the contestant receives 
more than one prize. He is then. civilly liable to 
return at least one of the prizes, and criminally pun- 
ishable for receiving money under false pretenses. 


(In an early A. & J., Mr. Hoar will discuss a 
collection problem writers often encounter, “The Re- 
organization Racket.’”’) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


TEN HeEroEs, by David Malcolmson. Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce. Cloth. 307 pp. $2.50. 

Polti reduced drama to 36 situations. Mr. Mal- 
colmson resolves all literature into ten stories, be- 
ginning with “The Lost Quest’ and its reverse, ‘The 
Persevering Tortoise,’ continuing with ‘Cinderella,’ 
“The Sly Fox,” “The Prodigal’s Return,’ “Escape,” 
“The Ugly Duckling,” “The Golden Fly,” ‘The In- 
constant Lover,” and ‘The Patient Griselda.’’ The 
author's choice of illustrations is excellent. The 
book is a valuable addition to the literature of plot- 
ting and formula. 


SToRY PLOTTING SIMPLIFIED, by Eric Heath. The 
Writer, Inc. Cloth. 240 pp. $2.00. 

The author discusses the application to modern 
plot usage of the 36 Fundamental Dramatic Situa- 
tions, compiled by Georges Polti. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CREATIVE THOUGHT, edit- 
ed by Lupton, Saunders, and Droke. Maxwell 
Droke. 1,257 pp. $5.00. 

This is a self-help treatise designed for the per- 
son who would express himself more effectively. Of 


most direct interest to writers are Book III, “How to 
Write for Pleasure and Profit’’ (106 pages), Book 
V, “Effective Plans to Build Your Vocabulary’ (40 
pages), and Book VI, “How to Use Word Tools 
with Efficiency and Ease’ (36 pages). There are 
707 pages of effective quotations, sections on public 
speaking and conversation. 


A Book OF GARDEN FLOWERS, By Margaret Mc- 
Kenny and Edith F. Johnston. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $2.00. 

This book, like its companion volume, “A Book 
of Wild Flowers’ by the same author and artist, is 
a valuable addition to any author's library. It con- 
tains brief stories of more than 30 familiar garden 
flowers, divided into three classifications—''Flowers 
of Spring;” “Flowers of Late Spring and Summer;’ 
“Flowers of Late Summer and Autumn’’—but, of even 
more importance to the writer, are the illustrations 
showing each flower in its true colors (Mrs. Johnston 
prepared the lithograph plates herself), with such 
careful attention to detail, such true picturing of the 
“personality’’ of each beloved blossom, that the book 
becomes a perfect reference book, perhaps of greater 
value than the garden itself to one not versed in 
plants and flowers. 
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... By KATHLEEN MOW 


MAYBE the 
walls of your 
study aren't wash- 
able. Or possibly 
there’s somebody 
in your family 
who will object 
if you write all 
over the _ four 
sides of your 
room. Or maybe 
the trick just 
doesn't appeal to 
you. 

But as for me, 
it's a good idea, for it keeps me reminded of 
things I consider important, like the titles of 
recent Author & Journalist articles I've found 
especially pertinent. “Make It Inevitable,” by 
Ralph Hunter, and ‘Don’t Take It So Big,”’ by 
Charles Palmer, are only a couple of them. 
There was advice in those articles which can 
be profitably applied to ay story! 

Of course, it was the ‘Formula 14”’ cartoon 
in the February Author & Journalist that de- 
cided me to write this article. That guy’s scheme 
may /ook funny to the casual observer, but it 
has its points. I know, for I’ve been using a 
similar system for years, only I don’t go in for 
big sheets of paper and thumb tacks: a nice 
piece of colored chalk and an uncluttered wall 
space facing my desk suit me much better. 

Besides the general hints with which I am 
inclined to decorate (oh, all right, disfigure) 
my walls, I have a simple formula for each new 
story. It goes something like this: 

Taffy McGintis—9—19—blonde—waitress. 

Billy O’Brien—22—red-headed, thick-skulled, big- 
hearted, taxi-driver. 

Slug Penelly—slinking, dark, greasy-haired rat. 

Sloppy Sue’s, Ames Ave. Tyler Hill. $50.00. Two 
years. 


Kathleen Mow 


You get the idea. Names of characters, their 
complexions, (this notation I’ve found to be of 
vital importance: if I don’t have it listed in 
some handy spot, I have a tendency to have 
Taffy smiling up at Billy on page one in wide, 
blue-eyed adoration, and then over on page 


The Author & Journali;: 


HANDWRITING 
ON THE WALL 


“At Her Beck and Call,’’ by Kathleen 
Mow, appeared in March Secrets. The 
author is a leading contributor in the 
confession field. She lives in Tueson, 
Arizona. 


nine perhaps have glittering sparks of hatred 
leaping from her enraged dark eyes). 

The numerals 9 and 19 indicate that this 
Taffy was orphaned at a tender age, and that 
she met Our Hero at 19—which, for some un- 
known reason, is generally considered a most 
propitious year for romance. 

Besides ages, general descriptions and time, 
are names of places where certain incidents oc- 
curred, amounts of money involved, etc. Writ- 
ing these things on your wall the first time they 
pop up in your manuscript saves needless back- 
reading when you want to use them again. 

Of course, this score card isn’t your plot form 
or prospectus. You can, if you prefer, jot this 
material down on a sheet attached to your 
working skeleton, and refer back to that when- 
ever necessary. If you're an especially meticulous 
worker, you may have all important items of 
this sort worked out in advance and already 
recorded there. 

But chances are, you start off something like 
this. You've been uptown; you happened to see 
a calking iron in a hardware window, heard 
someone mention that this particular one was a 
plumber’s tool. Home, you mull the idea over. 

That iron would fit inside a lady’s purse. . . 
Suppose she dropped the purse and it flew open 
and Our Hero’s eyes noted the contents? . 
Ah, Boy sees Girl... . She looks definitely Social 
Register... dainty .. . feminine. . . . But why 
the heck is she running around with a plumber’s 
gadget in her purse? Mystery (we hope!)... . 
Presently Boy meets Girl, . . . Mystery deep- 

You've got your teeth into the plot; you're 
typing it all down. But what of the characters? 
Besides “dainty, feminine and Social Register’ 
you've formed no definite pictures of any of 
them. 


Take the Girl first. Decide if she’s a blonde 
(in the story you'll refer to “the gleaming gold 
of her silken hair,” or perchance to its ““wheat- 
colored smoothness,” but blonde will serve as 
your label), brunette, red-head, or one of those 
peculiar but vastly exciting hybrids. When you 
have that decided, chalk up alongside it color 
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of eyes, type of nose, any peculiarities of mouth. 

Now you can go on to her name. Here, her 
coloring and habits may indicate a certain na- 
tionality, in which case a suitable name will no 
doubt pop into your mind. If that fails, pick up 
the telephone book, hastily select a couple of 
names at random, misspell both, write the 
result upon the wall, add a suitable age and, in 
certain cases, dimensional specifications. Then 
move on to your next character. 

* 

See how it works? By the time you have 
your plot all worked out, you have chalked up 
also a working picture of each character. You 
can even add a one-word description such as 
flighty, shifty, honest, etc.—an inestimable help 
in keeping the characteristics of each person 
clean-cut throughout your story, if you will 
but form the habit of glancing at your bulletin 


IT’S THE TWIST THAT COUNTS 


iz REJECTING an article some years ago, a prom- 
inent editor wrote me: “Very well handled, but 
makes too much of a very obvious point.” 

He was right. What I had to say was sound, 
“standard” information, but I had no new angle. That 
article, to sell, needed to be re-oriented—twisted 
around a bit. 

Let’s suppose you have dug up a lot of data in 
the field of education—educational psychology, class- 
room management, school organization. It's good, 
sound stuff, so standardized and accepted, in fact, 
that it’s found in all the educational textbooks. So— 
no sale to the educational magazines, because no 
novelty. 

But let us suppose that you can tear some of that 
data out of its educational moorings and apply it to 
business, the home, the church. Maybe some prin- 
ciple of educational psychology might work out in a 
very practical way for a business man. Perhaps some 
well-tried device of classroom practice might be 
adapted to the home or church. The resulting articles 
for business, home and church magazines would be 
practically certain to have that much-sought ‘‘novel 
angle.” 

During the “Confucius Say” craze, a writer with 
whom I am working submitted for criticism an article, 
partly humorous, partly a serious biographical sketch 
of the Chinese sage. I couldn’t see a market for it. 
The “Confucius Say” craze had been given such a 
wide play in newspapers and magazines that a super- 
super novelty would be needed to sell such an article 
—and my student didn’t have it. Further, the bio- 
graphical material was practically encyclopedia stuff. 

So, I suggested re-orientation: transplant Confucius 
into the field of Christianity and sell him to a religious 
magazine. This the student writer accomplished by 
showing that many of the Confucian philosophical 
sayings were very similar to the teachings of Christ, 
although Confucius antedated Christ by several cen- 
turies. Had Confucius lived a few hundred years 


later, he would have been a Christian, the re-oriented 
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board each time each individual comes back 
into your tale. 

When the story is finished, wash down the 
wall and start all over again. 

One word of caution, however—no matter 
how many deserving lines you run across in 
your first enthusiasm, don’t write too many of 
them down at any one time. The result is con- 
fusing and often distracting. A couple of good 
reminders will do no harm, but when you have 
fully absorbed their wisdom, remove them and 
put others in their places, 

And—oh, yes—be swre to leave your chalk 
lying about in some conspicuous place for the 
use of friends. Otherwise they may be incited 
to add a cute little witticism of their own, with 
a fountain pen. And handwriting on the wall, 
I’ve discovered, is a good idea only when it can 
be removed with a flick of the wrist! 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


article pointed out. The article sold first trip out to 
a religious publisher. It’s a safe guess that the novel 
angle was half the sale—or more! 


I know of one writer who extracted the basic ideas 
of a series of articles on salesmanship, published in a 
business magazine, and wrote them into editorials for a 
juvenile publication. A woman writer of my ac- 
quaintance regularly reads trade journals for ideas on 
store cleanliness, heating, ventilation, time and labor- 
saving devices. The facts and ideas thus obtained she 
cleverly writes into household hints, which she sells 
readily to home magazines. 


Re-orientation is applicable not only as a starting 
point for the writing of an article, but to the salvaging 
of an article that simply won't market. For a business 
editor who seemed interested in the idea, I wrote an 
article on the principles of fair and unfair competi- 
tion as administered by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Either the editor had lost interest or the article was 
not so good, for back it came. I tried it on all the 
other logical business markets, but still no sale. 


As a business article, it was definitely out. Could 
the basic material be adapted—or re-oriented—to some 
other field? I decided that it could. The principles 
of fair and unfair competition were, in substance, the 
application of the Golden Rule to business. Re- 
written from that angle, the article sold to a religious 
magazine the-first time out. 


It’s because we tend to think in conventionalized 
grooves that our articles lack that indispensable ele- 
ment of novelty. Once in a blue moon a genuinely new 
idea hits a lucky writer—and clicks. Most of us 
aren't so fortunate. We have to dig for the new 
angle—and in the digging process re-orientation may 
be the spade you need. 


Modern America, Bolivar, Tenn., has discontinued 
publication, owing to the death of one of the pub- 
lishers. 
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By THE STAFF 


A. & J. presents a summary of radio market 
facts, developed in a recent cross-section survey. 
Some conclusions: 

The number of stations which announce 
their interest in free-lance scripts—espectally 
those done by local writers—is considerable. 
Best chance for most writers to get on the air 
is with local stations. Small stations usually pay 
low rates—but the novice, getting launched in 
radio, should not be too critical of compensa- 
tion. . 

There are attractive opportunities for 
qualified writers with advertising agencies 
which handle sponsored programs for which 
free-lance material, paid for at excellent rates, 
is wanted, 

Staff writers take care of the needs of 
many stations. “We buy nothing outside,” is a 
common statement. The staff writers, in many 


The Author 


Journal: 


|| RADIO MARKET REPORTS 


What continuity directors and advertis 
ing agencies are interested in right now 


cases, are men and women who first sold free- 
lance scripts to their present employers. Sta- 
tions with staffs should not be considered closed 
markets, even when they so label themselves. 


The situation calls for a superior and more 


persistent type of salesmanship. Contact should 
be made in person rather than by mail. The 
writer should cultivate the continuity director, 
show the latter his work, offer ideas, be read} 
to fit in when the opportunity comes. 

A. & J. invites readers to report their expe- 
riences with agencies and stations. Occasionally 
we are told of a station which apparently never 
returns submitted scripts. We want readers to 
report such stations to us, so that first we can 
write them, then, if they do not change their 
practice, we can report the condition in our 
columns. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Lambert & Feasley, Inc., Advertising, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. In the market for free-lance scripts for the Grand Central 
Station radio program. (NBC Blue Network, Tuesday evening 
9:00 p.m. EST; 8:00 p.m. PST). Each script must begin in or 
near Grand Central Station. preferably in, but Grand Central Station 
houses everything from offices and restaurants to art galleries and 
lingerie stores, as well as trains. No restrictions on type of material; 
drama, mystery, comedy, all acceptable. No restrictions on number 
of characters, except that too many may produce confusion. Playing 
time: about 24 minutes. This means approximately 20 standard radio 
script pages. (Sample page will be sent on request.) Scripts should 


be sent to Martin Horrell, vice president. Reports are made promptly 
(within two weeks) and payment is on acceptance at $100. Name 
credit to author is given on air. 

Young and Rubicam, 285 Madison Ave, New York. Needs half 
hour radio plays for presentation on its ‘‘Manhattan at Midnight" 
show. It requires completed scripts. not outlines. The show is 
divided into three acts normally. each eight minutes long. Seripts 
should proyide for six actors. On the basis of four doubles, ten 
characters are thus permissible in each seript. Plays should be 
submitted to Marie F. Picard. Between $125 and $175 is reported 
to be paid for each script. 


RADIO STATIONS 


KFDA, Amarillo, Texas. Andre Lipscomb, Continuity Dept. Nort 
at present in the market for any material, but sometimes uses half- 
hour single-shot scripts. 

KFWB, Los Angeles, Calif. Manning Ostoff, Production Manager 

“We maintain own script staff. Only outside scripts used are those 
purchased by agencies. 

KGKO and KFJZ, Fort Worth. Scripts are considered primarily 
on basis of commercial possibilities. Staff is capable of preparing 
more than sufficient sustaining material. All scripts should be half- 
hour or quarter-hour shows. Might use an occasional continued show 

KIT, Yakima, Wash. Bill Murphy, Continuity Chief. ‘‘We pur- 
chase inexpensive dramas for sustaining. We are interested in 
specialty programs . . . idea programs . . . easily produced with one 
or two announcers. These should be half-hour single-shot scripts.’’ 

KLPM, Minot, North Dakota R. J. Schmidt, Program Manager 
Interested in continued shows, a series of single shots, or serials 
written by a qualified local writer. 

KMJ, Fresno, Calif. Keith Collins, Manager. ‘‘Scripts are in 
demand by the Fresno State College radio dramatics division, which 
has regular programs over KMJ. If produced by them, we would be 
very interested in using good local dramatic scripts.’ 

KMO, Tacoma, Wash. Phil Allen, Continuity Editor. “‘It’s my 
experience personally that stations of this size rarely use free lance 
scripts of any kind. However, believe a qualified writer might succeed 
in placing himself on the staff of such a station if he were to submit 
good sample continuity.” 

KOB, Albuquerque, N. M. Mary Hickox, Continuity Director. 

“It is possible, though snot probable, that we could sell a daily serial 
requiring a small cast. 

KTFI, Twin Falls, Idaho. G. M. Gardner, Program Director 
Can use some continued shows, and might possibly sustain a series 
of single-shots, or a serial written by a qualified local writer "rat 
is rather difficult to work up a reliable cast; transcriptions seem more 
reliable.”’ 

KTUL, ‘Tulsa. Okla. R. R. Alexander, Continuity Editor. Uses 
spot scripts and later in the year may be in the market for a few 
continued shows or might sustain a series of single shots, or a 
serial written by a qualified writer. 

KVOO, Tulsa, Okla. James Randolph, Continuity Editor. ‘‘Al- 
though our wey of free-lance writing is limited by lack of 
available time, KVOO will consider all work submitted, and will 


return it if not usable or salable, provided return postage is en- 
closed.”’ 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc., RCA Bidg.. New York. Stockton 
Helffrich, Asst. Mgr., Seript Division. Chief need at present for 
the original half hour radio drama complete in itself with each week's 
broadcast. Address all seripts to the Script Division, where play- 
reading committees will give them every consideration. 


WBBM, Chicago. George Stellman, Continuity Editor. Can use 
continued shows and would sustain a series of single shots, or a serial 
written by a qualified local writer. 

WFAA and KGKO, Dallas, Texas. Dell Gibbs. Continuity Editor. 
“We do not have many dramatic shows, and most of them have to 
be written for the occasion. Once in a while we schedule a series and 
have in the past used both syndicated and locally-prepared scripts." 


WFCI, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. George Sutherland, Program 
Manager. In process of recruiting its staff. Is planning a number 
of script shows in program schedule, and will also carry a script 
writer on staff. 

WGAN, Portland, Maine. Gwen Graves, Continuity Writer. Can 
use continued shows, and would sustain a series of single shots or 
serial if seripts could be found that measured up to station’s standards. 


WGR-WKBW, Buffalo. N. Y. Herbert C. Rice, Production Man- 
ager. ‘‘Good meaty original half hours. First rights. Do not buy 
outright. Commercial vehicles not experimental or ‘‘arty.’’ Would 
sustain a series of single shots, or a serial written by a qualified 
local writer. Requirement sheets available for writers.’ 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. Charles Swersva, Program Director 
Would sustain a series of single shots, or a serial written by a 
qualified local writer. 

WHO, Des Moines. W. L. Flanagan, Continuity Director. Not 
in the market at present. 

WICA, Ashtabula, Ohio. Walter Walrath, Program Director. 
“‘We have found that scripts turned out by our own writers or pur- 
chased from established script houses are much more satisfactory than 
free-lance products, as the latter require as much re-writing time 
as turning out an original.’’ 

WINS, New York. Irving Strouse, who has directed the Eve le 
Galliene air presentations and other shows, is seeking half-hour 
radio plays in which satire and fantasy are stressed, along with other 
qualities that do not usually get into commercial air offerings, for 
the ‘“‘Invisible Theatre of the Air,’’ Sunday afternoon programs. If 
scripts contain good ideas but are otherwise unsuitable for presenta- 
tion, members of the staff will do the necessary rewriting. 
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WKY, Oklahoma City, Okla. Geo. M. Hamaker, Continuity 
Director. Uses continued shows now and then, and would sustain 
a series of single shots, or a serial written by a qualified local writer, 
if good enough. 

WLOL, Minneapolis, Minn. Beatrice Leaman, Continuity Director. 
Might possibly sustain a series of single shots, or a serial written by 
a qualified local writer, depending upon the type. . . and the need 
it would fulfill. 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., Inc., New York. Ray 
Sweeney, Director of Continuity. Under new management and not 
known yet whether the former rather listless interest in writers will 
be continued. Mr. Sweeney thinks probably not. 

WMCA, New York. Ray Sweeney, Director of Continuity. Under 
new ownership. General enlargement of schedule for script shows 
expected, with encouragement of free lance work hoped for. 

WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va. Herb Goddard, Production Director. 
Uses free-lance single-shot half-hour scripts. Might possibly be 
interested in continued shows or might sustain a series of single 
shots, or a serial by a qualified local writer. Requirement sheets 
are available for writers. 

WNAD, Norman, Okla. H. R. Heck, Supervisor. “‘WNAD is a 
non-commercial educational station, and cannot pay for scripts. 
Always interested, however, in experimental scripts of dramatic 
nature.’’ 

WNEL, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Gustave Diaz, Program Director. 
Uses half-hour and quarter-hour single-shot scripts, and can use 
continued shows, a series of single shots, or a serial written by a 
qualified local writer. 

WNYC, New York. S. N. Siegel, Director of Programs. “‘WNYC 
is strictly non-commercial and as such cannot remunerate artists. 
However, we are always glad to receive scripts for possible presenta- 
tion on a strictly gratis basis.’’ 

WOR, New York. R. A. Simon, Director of Continuities. ‘‘Our 
requirements vary through the season. The best procedure is for a 
writer to query us before submitting scripts or ideas.’’ 

WOV, New York. Stewart Buchanan, Program Director, 730 Fifth 
Ave. Wants radio plays, both single features and serials. Plays 
should be half-hour shows, and on any subject, but preference is for 
mystery and romance. For serial shows, writers are asked to submit 
a few sample scripts and an outline of a number of chapters. Top 
prices are promised for acceptable material and ideas. 

WPIC, Sharon, Pa. John C. MacDonald, Continuity Director. 
Uses quarter-hour single-shot scripts. Has a dramatic department 
utilizing scripts written and produced by a member of the staff, but 
might be interested in single shots written by a qualified local 
writer. 

WSPD, Toledo, Ohio. R. K. Richards, Production Director. 
Using only two one-half hour weekly dramatic serials now, both of 
which were written by local men. Nothing else needed at present. 

WSUN, St. Petersburg, Fla. Maurice F. Hayes, Continuity Chief. 
Acceptable material will be used on sponsored shows. At present 
dramatized local shows are for special occasions—holidays, civic 
promotions, ete. Time limit—-half hour; quarter hour. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. T. C. McCray, Program Manager. Guy 
Hedlund Players present 2 half-hour programs per week. These 
consist of comedies, romantic, mystery and drama. Both programs 
on a sustaining basis. 

WWL, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. Ed. Hoerner, Production 
Director. In the market for 15-minute scripts of the modern, down- 
to-earth type. Beginners should not try classical or sophisticated 
comedies. 


The following radio stations reported that 
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“So this is the hound I married!” 
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KDKA, Pittsburgh; WLS, Chicago; KSCJ, Sioux City, Ia.; KFH, 
Wichita, Kans.; WCKY, Cincinnati; WNAX, Yankton, 8.D.; WTMJ, 
Milwaukee; WBRC, Birmingham, Ala.; WOl, Ames, Ia.; KABR, 
Aberdeen, 8.D.; KPO and KGO, San Francisco; KRNT, Des Moines, 
Ia.; WMT, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; S, Louisyille, Ky.; KOAC, 
Corvallis, Ore.; KROW, Oakland, Calif.; WDRC, Hartford, Conn. ; 
WIS, Columbia, S.C.; WEEI, Boston; KGER, Long Beach, Calif. ; 
WLBL, Stevens Point, Wis. 


The Old Editor 


KNOW YOUR PSYCHOLOGY! 


Yesterday I dropped in on a slick editor who 
was just laying aside a story by a new writer. 
Pointing to the manuscript, he said: “This has 
a good plot, but it is not psychologically true. 
The heroine is an introvert, but the author makes 
her act like an extrovert. If this author knew 
his Freud, he'd hit the top.” 

If you are a new writer and have a friend up 
on psychology, ask him to read your stories and 
expose the psychological flaws in characterization. 
Have him give you a few pointers on Freudian 
philosophy of male and female behavior. Learn 
about complexes and inhibitions. Then apply 
your knowledge and watch the slick editors sit 
up and take notice. They will realize in a min- 
ute that you know your stuff, and instead of cold 
rejection slips, you will get letters asking for 
more stories. 

My next-door neighbor is a prominent author 
of slick stories. He did one based on a case 
history in a book on psychology. The editor raised 
one question concerning the yarn, but when the 
author revealed his source, the editor bought. The 
story was published in a big weekly during Febru- 
ary. See if you can guess the title. The girl 
had a complex, a powerful desire to master, but 
finally yielded to the emotion of a stronger hero. 
Both had sublimated their love-urge by losing 
themselves in hobbies of physical exertion. If 
you don’t know the psychological angle on that, 
it is time you did! 

“Psychology for the Writer,” by H. K. Nixon, 
is an excellent text. 

If you would write slick fiction that sells, 
acquire a good working knowledge of psychology. 
Slick editors are post-graduates in the science. 
Talk their language if you would get their checks! 


Smart, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, is particularly 
interested in obtaining photographs. This is ‘‘a pic- 
torial digest for modern women,” edited by Marion 
White. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., advises that the 
editorial and business offices are now located at 432 
Fourth Ave., at Twenty-Ninth St., New York. 


ADVENTURES IN VOCABULARY BUILDING, by Martha 
P. McMillin. Harrison Pub. Co. Paper. 158 
pp. 48 cents. 

“A word used thrice is yours for life,” says the 
author. An effective and inexpensive manual lend- 
ing itself readily to home study. 


I WAKE UP SCREAMING, by Steve Fisher. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Cloth. 231 pp. $2.00. 

In this thriller-diller, a Hollywood screen writer 
gets mixed up with a girl and murder. Before the 
crime is solved, the reader’s worst suspicions of Hol- 
lywood are confirmed. 


they bought nothing from free-lance writers: , 
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. . . By THE STAFF 


A. & J. presents a summary of radio market 
facts, developed in a recent cross-section survey. 
Some conclusions: 

1. The number of stations which announce 
their interest in free-lance scripts—especially 
those done by local writers—is considerable. 
Best chance for most writers to get on the air 
is with local stations. Small stations usually pay 
low rates—but the novice, getting launched in 
radio, should not be too critical of compensa- 
tion. . 

2. There are attractive opportunities for 
qualified writers with advertising agencies 
which handle sponsored programs for which 
free-lance material, paid for at excellent rates, 
is wanted, 

3. Staff writers take care of the needs of 
many stations. "We buy nothing outside,” is a 
common statement. The staff writers, in many 
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|| RADIO MARKET REPORTS 


What continuity directors and advertis 
ing agencies are interested in right now 


cases, are men and women who first sold free- 
lance scripts to their present employers. Sta- 
tions with staffs should not be considered closed 
markets, even when they so label themselves. 

The situation calls for a superior and more 
persistent type of salesmanship. Contact should 
be made in person rather than by mail. The 
writer should cultivate the continuity director, 
show the latter his work, offer ideas, be read) 
to fit in when the opportunity comes. 

A. & J. invites readers to report their expe- 
riences with agencies and stations. Occasionally 
we are told of a station which apparently never 
returns submitted scripts. We want readers to 
report such stations to us, so that first we can 
write them, then, if they do not change their 
practice, we can report the condition in our 
columns. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Lambert & Feasley, Inc., Advertising, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. In the market for free-lance scripts for the Grand Central 
Station radio program. (NBC Blue Network, Tuesday evening. 
9:00 p.m. EST; 8:00 p.m. PST). Each script must begin in or 
near Grand Central Station, preferably in, but Grand Central Station 
houses everything from offices and restaurants to art galleries and 
lingerie stores, as well as trains. No restrictions on type of material; 
drama, mystery, comedy, all acceptable. No restrictions on number 
of characters, except that too many may produce confusion Playing 
time: about 24 minutes. This means approximately 20 standard radio 
script pages. (Sample page will be sent on request.) Scripts should 


be sent to Martin Horrell, vice president. Reports are made promptly 
(within two weeks) and payment is on acceptance at $100. Name 
credit to author is given on air. 

Young and Rubicam, 285 Madison Ave.. New York. Needs half 
hour radio plays for presentation on its ‘‘Manhattan at Midnight" 
show. It requires completed scripts. not outlines. The show is 
divided into three acts normally. each eight minutes long. Scripts 
should proyide for six actors. On the basis of four doubles, ten 
characters are thus permissible in each script. Plays should be 
submitted to Marie F. Picard. Between $125 and $175 is reported 
to be paid for each script. 


RADIO STATIONS 


KFDA, Amarillo, Texas. Andre Lipscomb, Continuity Dept. Not 
at present in the market for any material, but sometimes uses half- 
hour single-shot seripts. 

KFWB, Los Angeles, Calif. Manning Ostoff, Production Manager 
“‘We maintain own script staff. Only outside scripts used are those 
purchased by agencies.’’ 

KGKO and KFJZ, Fort Worth. Scripts are considered primarily 
on basis of commercial possibilities. Staff is capable of preparing 
more than sufficient sustaining material. All scripts should be half- 
hour or quarter-hour shows. Might use an occasional continued show 

KIT, Yakima, Wash. Bill Murphy, Continuity Chief. ‘‘We pur- 
chase inexpensive dramas for sustaining. We are interested in 
specialty programs .. . idea programs . . . easily produced with one 
or two announcers. These should be half-hour single-shot scripts.’’ 

KLPM, Minot, North Dakota. R. J. Schmidt, Program Manager 
Interested in continued shows, a series of single shots, or serials 
written by a qualified local writer. 

KMJ, Fresno, Calif. Keith Collins, Manager. ‘‘Scripts are in 
demand by the Fresno State College radio dramatics division, which 
has regular programs over KMJ. If produced by them, we would be 
very interested in using good local dramatic scripts.’ 

KMO, Tacoma, Wash. Phil Allen, Continuity Editor. “It’s my 
experience personally that stations of this size rarely use free lance 
scripts of any kind. However, believe a qualified writer might succeed 
in placing himself on the staff of such a station if he were to submit 
good sample continuity.” 

KOB, Albuquerque, N. M. Mary Hickox, Continuity Director. 
“It is possible, though not probable, that we could sell a daily serial 
requiring a small cast.’’ 

KTFI, Twin Falls, Idaho. G. M. Gardner, Program Director. 
Can use some continued shows, and might possibly sustain a series 
of single-shots, or a serial written by a qualified local writer. ‘‘Tt 
is rather difficult to work up a reliable cast; transcriptions seem more 
reliable.”’ 

KTUL, Tulsa. Okla. R. R. Alexander, Continuity Editor. Uses 
spot scripts and later in the year may be in the market for a few 
continued shows or might sustain a series of single shots, or a 
serial written by a qualified writer. 

KVOO, Tulsa, Okla. James Randolph, Continuity Editor. ‘‘Al- 
though our consumption of free-lance writing is limited by lack of 
available time, KVOO will consider all work submitted, and will 
return it if not usable or salable, provided return postage is en- 
closed.”” 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc., RCA Bidg.. New York. Stockton 
Helffrich, Asst. Mgr., Script Division. Chief need at present for 
the original half hour radio drama complete in itself with each week's 
broadcast. Address all seripts to the Script Diyision, where play- 
reading committees will give them every consideration. 


WBBM, Chicago. George Stellman, Continuity Editor. Can use 
continued shows and would sustain a series of single shots, or a serial 
written by a qualified local writer. 


WFAA and KGKO, Dallas, Texas. Dell Gibbs. Continuity Editor. 
“We do not have many dramatic shows, and most of them have to 
be written for the occasion. Once in a while we schedule a series and 
have in the past used both syndicated and locally-prepared scripts.”’ 


WFCI, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. George Sutherland, Program 
Manager. In process of recruiting its staff. Is planning a number 
of script shows in program schedule, and will also carry a script 
writer on staff. 


WGAN, Portiand, Maine. Gwen Graves, Continuity Writer. Can 
use continued shows, and would sustain a series of single shots or 
serial if scripts could be found that measured up to station’s standards. 


WGR-WKBW, Buffalo, N. Y. Herbert C. Rice, Production Man- 
ager. ‘‘Good meaty original half hours. First rights. Do not buy 
outright. Commercial vehicles not experimental or ‘‘arty.’’ Would 
sustain a series of single shots, or a serial written by a qualified 
local writer. Requirement sheets available for writers.’’ 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y¥. Charles Swersva, Program Director. 
Would sustain a series of single shots, or a serial written by a 
qualified local writer. 


WHO, Des Moines. W. L. Flanagan, Continuity Director. Not 
in the market at present. 


WICA, Ashtabula, Ohio. Walter Walrath, Program Director. 
“We have found that scripts turned out by our own writers or pur- 
chased from established script houses are much more satisfactory than 
free-lance products, as the latter require as much re-writing time 
as turning out an original.’’ 


WINS, New York. Irving Strouse, who has directed the Eve le 
Galliene air presentations and other shows, is seeking half-hour 
radio plays in which satire and fantasy are stressed, along with other 
qualities that do not usually get into commercial air offerings, for 
the “‘Invisible Theatre of the Air,’’ Sunday afternoon programs. If 
scripts contain good ideas but are otherwise unsuitable for presenta- 
tion, members of the staff will do the necessary rewriting. 
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WKY, Oklahoma City, Okla. Geo. M. Hamaker, Continuity 
Director. Uses continued shows now and then, and would sustain 
a series of single shots, or a serial written by a qualified local writer, 
if good enough. 

WLOL, Minneapolis, Minn. Beatrice Leaman, Continuity Director. 
Might possibly sustain a series of single shots, or a serial written by 
a qualified local writer, depending upon the type... and the need 
it would fulfill. 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., Inc., New York. Ray 
Sweeney, Director of Continuity. Under new management and not 
known yet whether the former rather listless interest in writers will 
be continued. Mr. Sweeney thinks probably not. 

WMCA, New York. Ray Sweeney, Director of Continuity. Under 
new ownership. General enlargement of schedule for script shows 
expected, with encouragement of free lance work hoped for. 

WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va. Herb Goddard, Production Director. 
Uses free-lance single-shot half-hour scripts. Might possibly be 
interested in continued shows or might sustain a series of single 
shots, or a serial by a qualified local writer. Requirement sheets 
are available for writers. 

WNAD, Norman, Okla. H. R. Heck, Supervisor. ‘“‘WNAD is a 
non-commercial educational station, and cannot pay for scripts. 
Always interested, however, in experimental scripts of dramatic 
nature.’’ 

WNEL, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Gustave Diaz, Program Director. 
Uses half-hour and quarter-hour single-shot scripts, and can use 
continued shows, a series of single shots, or a serial written by a 
qualified local writer. 

WNYC, New York. S. N. Siegel, Director of Programs. ““WNYC 
is strictly non-commercial and as such cannot remunerate artists. 
However, we are always glad to receive scripta for possible presenta- 
tion on a strictly gratis basis.’’ 

WOR, New York. R. A. Simon, Director of Continuities. ‘‘Our 
requirements vary through the season. The best procedure is for a 
writer to query us before submitting scripts or ideas.’ 

WOV, New York. Stewart Buchanan, Program Director, 730 Fifth 
Ave. Wants radio plays, both single features and serials. Plays 
should be half-hour shows, and on any subject, but preference is for 
mystery and romance. For serial shows, writers are asked to submit 
a few sample scripts and an outline of a number of chapters. ‘Top 
prices are promised for acceptable material and ideas. 

WPIC, Sharon, Pa. John C. MacDonald, Continuity Director. 
Uses quarter-hour single-shot scripts. Has a dramatic department 
utilizing scripts written and produced by a member of the staff, but 
— be interested in single shots written by a qualified local 
writer. 

WSPD, Toledo, Ohio. R. K. Richards, Production Director. 
Using only two one-half hour weekly dramatic serials now, both of 
which were written by local men. Nothing else needed at present. 

WSUN, St. Petersburg, Fla. Maurice F. Hayes, Continuity Chief. 
Acceptable material will be used on sponsored shows. At present 
dramatized local shows are for special occasions—holidays, civic 
promotions, etc. Time limit—half hour; quarter hour. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. T. C. McCray, Program Manager. Guy 
Hedlund Players present 2 half-hour programs per week. These 
consist of comedies, romantic, mystery and drama. Both programs 
on a sustaining basis. 

WWL, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. Ed. Hoerner, Production 
Director. In the market for 15-minute scripts of the modern, down- 
— type. Beginners should not try classical or sophisticated 
comedies. 


The following radio stations reported that 


“So this is the hound I married!” 
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they bought nothing from free-lance writers: 


KDKA, Pittsburgh; WLS, Chicago; KSCJ, Sioux City, KFH, 
Wichita, Kans.; WCKY, Cincinnati; WNAX, Yankton, 8. WIM). 
Milwaukee; WBRC, Birmingham, Ala.; WOl, Ames, Ia.; KABR, 
Aberdeen, $.D.; KPO and KGO, San Francisco; KRNT, Des Moines, 
Ia.; WMT, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; WHAS, Louisyille, Ky.; KOAC, 
Corvallis, Ore.; KROW, Oakland, Calif.; WDRC, Hartford, Conn. ; 
WIS, Columbia, S.C.; WEEI, Boston; KGER, Long Beach, Calif. ; 
WLBL, Stevens Point, Wis. 


The Old Editor 


KNOW YOUR PSYCHOLOGY! 


Yesterday I dropped in on a slick editor who 
was just laying aside a story by a new writer. 
Pointing to the manuscript, he said: ‘‘This has 
a good plot, but it is not psychologically true. 
The heroine is an introvert, but the author makes 
her act like an extrovert. If this author knew 
his Freud, he'd hit the top.” 

If you are a new writer and have a friend up 
on psychology, ask him to read your stories and 
expose the psychological flaws in characterization. 
Have him give you a few pointers on Freudian 
philosophy of male and female behavior. Learn 
about complexes and inhibitions. Then apply 
your knowledge and watch the slick editors sit 
up and take notice. They wiil realize in a min- 
ute that you know your stuff, and instead of cold 
rejection slips, you will get letters asking for 
more stories. 

My next-door neighbor is a prominent author 
of slick stories. He did one based on a case 
history in a book on psychology. The editor raised 
one question concerning the yarn, but when the 
author revealed his source, the editor bought. The 
story was published in a big weekly during Febru- 
ary. See if you can guess the title. The girl 
had a complex, a powerful desire to master, but 
finally yielded to the emotion of a stronger hero. 
Both had sublimated their love-urge by losing 
themselves in hobbies of physical exertion. If 
you don’t know the psychological angle on that, 
it is time you did! 

“Psychology for the Writer,” by H. K. Nixon, 
is an excellent text. 

If you would write slick fiction that sells, 
acquire a good working knowledge of psychology. 
Slick editors are post-graduates in the science. 
Talk their language if you would get their checks! 


Smart, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, is particularly 
interested in obtaining photographs. This is ‘‘a pic- 
torial digest for modern women,” edited by Marion 
White. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., advises that the 
editorial and business offices are now located at 432 
Fourth Ave., at Twenty-Ninth St., New York. 


O O O 


ADVENTURES IN VOCABULARY BUILDING, by Martha 
P. McMillin. Harrison Pub. Co. Paper. 158 
pp. 48 cents. 

“A word used thrice is yours for life,” says the 
author. An effective and inexpensive manual lend- 
ing itself readily to home study. 


I WAKE UP SCREAMING, by Steve Fisher. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Cloth. 231 pp. $2.00. 

In this thriller-diller, a Hollywood screen writer 
gets mixed up with a girl and murder. Before the 
crime is solved, the reader’s worst suspicions of Hol- 
lywood are confirmed. 
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TRADE JOURNAL MARKETS 


APRIL, 1941 


In this year of national defense spending, there’s 
more money in the pockets of spenders—those young 
people tasting for the first time the thrill of money 
to spend as they wish; the more serious ones, planning 
homes, or those already married, anticipating family 
increases, envisioning better homes, better furnishings, 
better clothes, more conveniences, more pleasures. 
Who will get these shiny American dollars? The 
merchant who meets the new competitive situation— 
this competition of merchandise with merchandise. 

And that’s where the trade journal writer comes in. 
Publications going to the various trades are hungry as 
they haven’t been in years for stories of promotions. 
The hardware dealer is asking: ‘““What can I do to at- 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (W-5) Spot news only, 
with illustrations. 1c, Pub. 


American Business, (Dartnell Pubs.), 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago. (M-35) Buys frequent concrete examples of business success 
in manufacturing, wholesale, financial fields; especially interested in 
office and accounting short cuts. Query. Eugene Whitmore. $35 
and up for 2000 words, Pub. 


Bankers Magazine, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Au- 
———* bank management articles, 2000. Robin E. Doan. %c 
up, Pub. 


Bankers’ Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) Short tech- 
nical articles from banker’s standpoirt; preferably signed by banker. 
John B. Yeaty. Good rates, Pub. 


Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-25) Authoritative busi- 
age financial articles 500-2500. George E. Shea, Jr. Indefinite 
ra cc. 


Burrough’s Clearing House, 6071 2nd Blvd., Detroit. (M) Query 
oor = operating and management articles. Henry J. Boone. 
to 3c, Acc. 


Commerce, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-25) Invites queries 
on feature business articles. Alan Sturdy. Ic up. 


Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on general credit and -—~?: Problems of manufacturers 
and jobbers. Chester H. McCall. le, Pub. 


Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M-25) New devel- 
opments in business and finar t, selling, merchandis- 
ing, accounting, ete., 1500- 2000. Frequently buys from outside 
writers. B. C. Forbes. Good rates, Pub. 


How to Sell, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) Articles 
about direct selling, unusually successful salespeople, 800-2000. R. 
C. Remington. % to 1%e, Pub. 


independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-5) 
Illustrated interviews with the stories about people successful in 
direct selling, 1200. M. E. Siegel. % to lc, photos $1, 


Mail Order Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (M-10) Case 
histories, fact stories about mail- order and direct mail business, 
600. A. E. Calver. 1c, Pub. (Query.) 


Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe, Ed.; Raymond C. 
Willoughby, Mng. Ed. Query. Good rates, Acc. 


Opportunity, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) Inspira- 
tional and biographical features with broad human interest and 
inspirational appeal; fillers. Geo. F. Peabody. %c up, Pub. 


Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) (Also 
Printers’ Ink Monthly-25) Advertising and business articles. G. A. 
Nichols, Ed.; C. B. Larrabee, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 


Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-15) Query on ar- 
ticles on industrial buying; methods, personalities; materials. Stuart 
F. Heinritz. Indefinite rates. 


Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2-M) Articles 
on marketing, national scope, signed by executive. Buys little. Ray- 
mond Bill 1 to 3c, b. 


Savings Bank Journal, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) 
Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500-2000. Milton W. 
Harrison. lc, Pub. (Seldom buys from free-lances). 


Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) Electrical 
advertising, outdoor advertising and sign articles, illustrated, 1000 
to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley, % to lc, Pub. 


Specialty Salesman, 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) In- 
spirational articles; human-interest short-stories, fact success articles 
of direct salesmen, 350 to 1500. H. J. Bligh. %e, Acc. 


Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Q) Articles 
on industrial relations and training of interest to foremen, execu- 
tives, 1000 to 2500; interviews 1000 to 2500. ¥F. B. Foster. lc, Acc. 


tract those dollars going to the car dealer down the 
street?” And the car dealer asks: “What can I do to 
get those dollars going into home furnishings?’” So— 
through every trade. 

There'll still be the occasional story of manage- 
ment, remodeling, efficiency, but the 47g demand in 
months ahead will be for “how-we-do-it” stuff, told 
clearly, concisely, with illustrations wherever pos- 
sible. Pavement-pounding stuff, but stuff that will sell 
with no peddling. For the writer who will earnestly 
produce, 1941 should be a banner year. 

Rates will remain about the same (close to an 
average cent a word), but with an upward, rather 
than a downward trend, with here and there an idea- 
rate rather than a word-rate. 


TRADE JOURNALS 


Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) News and 
features on the eviation industry, aeronautical engineering, military 
aeronautics, air travel. Geo. F. McLaughlin. %c up, Pub. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 
Mich. (W-20) Informative articles on servicing refrigerating ma- 
chines, successful ideas for promoting and selling electrical appliances 
and air conditioning installations; news; human-interest photos. 
George F. Taubeneck. 6c line, 

Air Conditioning—Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
News on manufacturing, selling, installing and operation of oil 
burners. air conditioning, heating, fuel oil. A. E. Coburn. 30c 
inch, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising articles with illustrations on experiences in warm-air 
heating and sheet metal work. J. D. Wilder. $3.50 to $10 page. 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th, Minneapolis. (M-10) Articles 
on baking innovations; examples of good merchandising. %c up, 


American Builder and Building Age, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Articles on activities of home-building contractors. B. L. 
Johnson. $10 page, Pub. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M- “ oe 
torial features or retail drug-stores operation, up to 500. : 
Bonham. Ace. 


American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M-35) 
Items of unusual interest to beauty shops; advertising; promotional 
schemes, ete. Hazel L. Kozlay. lc, Acc. 


American Horologist, 3226 E. Colfax Ave., Denver. (M) Illustrated 
articles, 500-1000, pertaining to horology, watch and clock repair 
service, unusual creations and happenings, historical material. Orville 
R. Hagans. %c, Ace. 

American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago (Bi-W) New 
merchandising ideas used by building dealers; photos of new lumber 
yards, or fine window displays of building materials. 500-750. E. C. 
Hole. $3.50 column; photos, $1, Pub. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. Louis. 
(M) Retail paint selling articles, illustrated. Arthur A. Poss. G 
rates, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 


American Painter & Decorator, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-20) Accurate, technical and semi-technical ‘‘how’’ articles 
on unusual decorating jobs, up to 800, photos. Query. George Board- 
— Perry. Up to lc; photos, amateur, up to $1, professional, $2, 


American Paper Merchant, 2009 Conway Bldg., Chicago. (M-35) 
News and features regarding paper merchants. P. A. Howard, pub- 
lisher. G. E. Jaenicke, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 


American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review. 9 E. 38th St.. New 
York. (M-30) Technical articles on perfumes, cosmetics, soaps, 
etc., articles op merchandising of same from manufacturer's stand- 
point; news items on manufacturers. Wm. Lambert. Indefinite 
rates, features, Acc.; news, Pub. 


American Press, The, 225 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) Success 
Stories of newspapermen, problems of small-town newspaper produc- 
tion. — W. Robinson. Indefinite rates, Pub. (Not buying 
at present. 


American Wine & Liquor Journal, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M) Wholesale liquor articles. Lew Schwartz. %c, Pub. 


Autobody and Reconditioned Car, 15 E. 8th St.. Cincinnati. 
(M-20) Trade stories on commercial bodies, passenger bodies, paint- 
ing, car appearance — illustrated with photos, drawings. 
Elmer J. Murray, %ec, Pu 

Automobile Digest, 22 4 12th St., Cincinnati. (M-25) Methods 
and management articles, write-ups of ideas of interest to inde- 
pendent service garage men, to improve service business, stimulate 
trade, reduce operating costs, 500-1500. J. A. Ahlers. Rates accord- 
ing to merit, Ace. 

Automotive News, 2751 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. News 
correspondents in towns and cities of importance. Chris Sinsabaugh. 
40c inch, photos $1.50, Pub. 
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Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio St., New York. (M) 
Articles of interest to car dealers, garage, service stations, inde- 
pendent shops, up to 2000. Photos. Stanley P. McMinn le, Pub. 


Automotive Retailer, 30 E. 20th St., New York. (M) News and 
features pertaining to auto supply stores, both chain and independent. 
Wm. J. Roseberry. le, Pub. 


Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) News, features, 
on ie = activities, technical articles, photos. L. E. Neville. Good 
rates, Pub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (Bi-W-15) Business- 
building plans for bakers, technical articles, chiefly supplied by staff. 
V. E. Marx. 35¢ inch (73 words), Pub. 


Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W-10) News corre- 
spondents in principal cities. Bakery features, selling ideas, window 
displays. Peter G. Pirrie. Space rates, Pub. 


Bar & Grill Journal, 105 W. 40th St., New York. (M-20) 800- 
1200 word merchandising features on outstanding bars, taverns, cafes 
and restaurants with photos. Philip Slowe. %c up, Pub. 


Barrel & Box & Package, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles and news items dealing with manufacture and use of wooden 
containers up to 3000. Frank Coyne. 25c¢ inch, Pub. 


Beer Distributor, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (M) Success-method 
stories of beer wholesalers east of Rockies 500-1000, with illustra- 
tions. R. H. Hopkins. $10-$20 per article. 

Black Diamond, The, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-W-20) 
age awe articles in the coal industry. A. T. Murphy. 

c up, Pub. 


Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 Union Square, New York. 
(M) News of book printing and bookbinding trade. Query on fea- 
tures. D. M. Glixon. %c to le, b. 


Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. (W-25) 
“‘Success’’ stories from retail shoe stores; news. Regular correspond- 
ents. Arthur D. Anderson. le, b. 


Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio. (M) Technical 
articles on brakes and brake servicing; Interviews with successful 
operators of brake stations. Ed. 8. Babcox. lc, Pub. 


Brewers’ Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) News and 
cong: 3 the brewing industry. David B. Gibson. Indefinite 
rates. Pub. 


Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) 
News and features of brick and clay industry. Regular correspond- 
ents. J. M. Lange, Mng. Ed. lc up, Pub. 


Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-30, 
Jan. $1.00) Articles on yard voperation and management; yard handling 
equipment, concrete products manufacture; reports of conventions; 200- 
300 word articles for departments; ‘‘Practical Aids to Profits,’’ and 
“Yard Kinks.** John W. Parshall. 40¢ inch, Pub. 


Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) Prac- 
tical bus operation articles 1500, 2 or 3 photos. C. W. Stocks. %c, 
Acc. News items, first 100 words 2c, bal each item %c, Pub. 
(Query. ) 

Carpet Trade Review, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) News 
and features of interest to floor covering dealers. Good rates. Pub. 


Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) News 
items. pottery, glass, enamel plants, executives, sales campaigns, 
production activity. R. Newcomb. lc, Pub. 


Chain Store Age, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Feature 
articles. G. M. Lebhar. About 1%e, Pub. 


Church Management, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland. (M) TIillus- 
trated articles on administration problems of church manager and 
pastor. Dr. Wm. Leach. %c up, Pub. 


Cleaning & Laundry World, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M) Tech- 
nical articles on cleaning and dyeing; sales, promotion and merchan- 
ising ‘oa! of cleaning and laundry trade. Geo. B. Webster. 

Pub. 


Coffee & Tea Digest, 106 Water St.. New York. (M) Brief sell- 
ing plans on coffee and tea 250-500. %c, Pub. 


Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles. (M) 
News and s ories of coin machine Industry. Local correspondents. 
P. W. Blackford. Fair rates, Pub 


Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 58th Sts.. Philadelphia. 
(M-40) Articles on servicing and operating methods of truck fleet 
operators, particularly methods for effecting economies, 2000. George 
T Hook. $25 minimum, Pub. 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Tilustrated articles on wholesale and retail candy manufacturing com- 
panies, describing production methods or merchandising policies. 
Tllustrated articles, 1600 (or less) on Jobbing confectionery busi- 
nesses, showing how named jobbers emplov profitable methods or 
policies, also how candy jobbers assist retailers In dicnlav and dis- 
posal of confections: also good retail merchandising stories. Up to 
photos $1-$3, Acc. 


Confectionery and tce Cream World, 99 Hudson St., New York. 
(W-20) Correspondents in principal cities provide news coverage. 
Fair rates. Puh 

Converter, The, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles on new products, new processes. efficiency operations of en- 
velope manufacturers and other paper converters, including manu- 
facturers of paper containers. cartons, boxes. J Howard, pub- 
lisher. G. E. Jaenicke. Mng. Ed. %e up, Pub. 


Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M-35) 
Buyer news feature articles for corset and brassiere departments, 
specialtr shops. Louise Campe. %c, 4 


Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chicago of- 
fice, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-20) Stories pertaining to bis- 
cuit and cracker industry; plant writeups; sales stories, practical or 
techrical articles; human- interest and success stories. Query. M. 
Dawson. 30¢ inch, 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Illustrated articles on china and glass sales promotion stunts in re- 
tall stores, 1000; interviews with buyers; merchandising stories; news 
items; photos; sales training articles. John Regan. %c, 


Curtain & Drapery Buyer & Drapery Profits, 373 4th Ave., New 
York. (M) Illustrated features on curtains and draperies that would 
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interest buyers of these departments. Alice M. Small. Indefinite 
rates, Pub. 


Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (2M-15) Lim- 
ited market for illustrated features on processing and merchandis- 
ing of dairy products. C. S. Paton. Up to ic, Pub. 


Dairy World, 608 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) at 
articles on new or remodeled fresh-bottled milk Plants; new 
improved products; merchandising ideas of proved merit, on milk 
and milk products, 500-2000, with photos, ads. E. C. Ackerman. 
le, ads 50c¢ up, photos $1 up, Pub. 


D and W, 100 E. 42nd St., New York (M-30) Articles covering 
transportation. material handling. storage, water ways and terminals, 
factory migration, warehouse taxes, regulation, ete. gene 
le, photos $1.50, Pub. 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. (Semi- 
M-25) Articles on department stores—management, systems, oper- 
ations, merchandising. modernization, to 750. Longer by special ar- 
rangemert. Not theories, but factual copy ghosted by store executive 
if possible. D. Allyn Garber. 1%c, photos, $2, within six weeks 
of receipt. 

Diesel Digest, (Occidental Pub. Co.) 304 8S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles. (M-25) News of new or unusual diesel engine applications, 
illustrations. 25¢ Col. inch, Pub. (Query on features.) 


Diesel Power. 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles on economics of Diesel plant operation 2000; photos. Lacey 
H. Morrison. lc, Pub. 

Diese! Transportation, (Supplement to Diesel Power) 192 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. Illustrated articles on use of Diesel en- 
locomotives, rail cars, tractors, etc. Lacey Morrison. 
i 


Diner, The, 400 Park Ave., Plainsfield. N. J. (M) Articles on 
food servicing in the dining car — 600-5000; news items; car- 
toons. Arthur P. Newmann. % 2c, cartoons, $2.50 to $5.00, 
fillers and news items, $1 each, cians $1.50 to $2, Pub. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Plumb- 
ing, heating, and air conditioning trade merchandising and technical 
articles up to 3000. Wm. W. Gothard. lc, Pub. 


Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (W-10) Retail drug 
trade. Dan Rennick, Edit. Dir. le, Pub. 


Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-W-15) 
News of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. Dan Ren- 
nick, Edit. Dir. le, Pub. 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. (W-10) Daily 
— trade articles, news items. Arthur T. Robb. $2 a column 
up, Pub. 


Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan, Chicago. (M-35) sles 
promotions on electric appliances and housewares. Frank E. Watts. 
le, Pub. (Query before submitting.) 


Electrical South, Grant Bldg., Atlantic, Ga. (M-10) News and 
features of interest to electric power companies, thern con- 
tractors, dealers, wholesalers. Carl W. Evans. lc, Pub. 


Excavating Engineer, S. Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Semi-technical 
articles on excavation by power shovel, dragline, dredge, clam 
shell, bull dozers and tractor-drawn scrapers; excavating contracts, 
open pit mining quarry, drainage, 500-2000. Arnold Andrews. Ic, 
photos $1, cartoons $1-$2, Pub. (Query.) 


Factory Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 4znd St., New 
York. (M) Query cditor on articles on factory management and 
maintenance methods. C. Morrow. Good rates, Pub. 


Farm-Town Hardware, 10th & Wyandotte Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
(M) Limited market for articles on farm town hardware merch wn 
ir territory between Mississippi River and Rocky Mts. Willard 8 
Johannsen. %e, Ace. 


Feed Bag, The, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (M-25) Il- 
lustrated articles on outstanding merchandising ideas used by feed 
dealers. 200 to 1000, specifically from Middle West and North East. 
David K. Steenbergh, le, Pub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (W-5) Articles on 
merchandising, cost accounting, general business practices, ap- 
Dlicable to the feed trade. Harvey E. Yantis. %c, Ace. 


Film Daily, La Broadway, New York. (D-10) News of the 
film industry. J. W. Alicoate. Space rates. 


Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illustrated 
articles on all branches of commercial fishing (no sport fish- 
ing). Prefers preliminary outline on articles. Carroll EK Pel- 
lisier. Articles $5 page, news 25¢ inches, photos $1, Acc. 


Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M) News and features 
of interest to flooring contractors. Good rates. Pub. 


Ford Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee (M-25) Ford trade articles preferably under 500, on selling, 
service, parts merchandising. administration, Ford super-service 
station operators. Ford truck experience stories from users. 
Walter W. Belson. 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. (Bi-W) 
News of the food and grocery product manufacturers. Dan Ren- 
nick. le, Dept. ftems 8¢ line, Pub. 


F. T. D. News, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. (M) Articles 
on floriculture; salesmanship, store decoration, delivery, oetc., 
of interest to florists. Robert B. Powers. Fair rates, Pub. 


Fuel Oi! News, 1217 Hudson Ave., Bayonne, N. J. (Twice 
Monthly) News ard illustrated features on retailers and marketers of 
fuel oil, to 1000. Oliver C. Klinger. %c up, Pub. 


Furniture Age, 2225 N. Lakewood, Chicago. (M-50) TIllustrat- 
ed home furnishing trend articles 300 to 1000 in re furniture, 
rugs, diaperics, bedding, toys; featuring outstanding promo- 
tions, new stores, model rooms, unusual merchandising meth- 
= Must be well illustrated. J. A. Gary. le, photos $2, 
ub. 

Garrison’s Magazine, 40 Worth St., New York. (M) 
standing features on department store merchandising; illustrated 
shorts pertaining to small retail stores especially seceptable. 
Flint Garrison. Excellent rates, co 

Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St., New Y (W) Articles and news 
of gas companies; interviews with on utility heads. Ho. 0. 
Andrews, lc, Pub. 
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Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (M) 
Illustrated features on merchandising of gas appliances, includ- 


ing gas-filled air corditioning units. H. O. Andrews. lc, Pub. 


Geyer’s Stationer and Business Equipment Topics, 260 5th 
Ave., New York, (M) Brief, illustrated articles on stationery, 
office equipment and furniture, allied fields, advertising, etc., 
based on actual interviews. Thos. V. Murphy. $5 each, " 


Gift & Art Buyer, 260 5th in. New York. (M) Brief in- 
terviews, illustrated, on gift and art, home decorative acces- 
sories, greeting card, allied fields, methods, advertis- 
ing etc. Thomas V. Murphy. $5 each, Pub. 


14 E. Jackson Blvd, ‘een (M except Nov.-Dec.) 


Golfdom, 
any phase cf golf and country club operation and 


Articles on 


management, 1500. Herb Graffis. 1c, Pub. 

Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. (2-M-15) Illus- 
trated features on retail hardware stores. Charles J. Heale. $12 
page (about 1% to 2c per word), Pub. 

Hardware Retailer, 333 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. (M-25) 


7? hardware merchandising features. Glendon Hackney. 
b. 

Hardware World, Burnham Bldg., 160 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Limited market for hardware merchandising stories, 
also sporting goods, housewares, china, glass, 100-1000. 1c, photos 
$1, after Pub. 

Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York. (M) Query on men’s 
hat trade features. Ernest Hubbard. Good rates, Acc. 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (M-25) Articles covering design, installation, opera- 
tion, maintenance, of heating, piping and air-conditioning sys- 
tems in industrial plants and large buildings up to 2000; mostly 
by engineers. C. E. Price. Good rates, Pub. 

Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
(W-15) Feature tannery and shoe manufacturing articles; brief 
news articles on new products, uction methods, sales pro- 
motion campaigns by manufacturers. Ralph B. Bryan. le, Pub. 


(Query. ) 

Magazine, 

O. (M) Articles on drainage, 
public highways, etc., use of roads and 
toons. W. H. Spindler. 1c, photos $1, Acc. 

Hospital Management, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (M-20) Fea- 
tures, news, on various aspects of hospital management. T. R. 
Ponton, M. D. lc, Pub. 

Hotel Bulletin, 260 Tremont St., Boston. (M) Short items and 
articles on hotel maintenance and management, food preparation, 
food and beverage service. Wm. C. Pank. %c, Pub. 


222 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) Arti- 
hotel financing, maintenance, operation; remodeling of 
clubs. hotos. Short ideas. J. O. Dahl. 1%e to 5c, Ace. 


Hotel World-Review, 222 I. 42nd St., New York. (W-5) Most- 
ly hotel news. Query on news and features. R. T. Huntington. 
% to le, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Tilustrated news, feature, promotional articles from housewares, 
bath shops and major appliance departments 300-700. Julien 
Elfenbein. %c, $1 for photos, Pub. 

lee & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-35) Ice- 
making, cold-storage, refrigeration articles and news; articles 
on ice merchandising. J. F. Nickerson. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


fee Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Merchan- 
dising and promotion ideas used or planned, for greater sales 
of ice cream, wholesale or retail. Howard Grant. %c, Pub 


lee Cream Trade Journal, 305 EK. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Convention reports (on order); articles om management, manu- 
facturing, distribution and sales activities of special wholesale 
ice-cream companies, 500- ; M. Rabuffo. 1c, Pub 


Wlinois Editor, 306 W. Main St., Mascoutah, Ill. (M-10) 
Fact articles on increasing subscriptions, special edition promo- 
tions, etc. Arthur D. Jenkins. %c. Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Implement Record, 1355 Market St., San Francisco. (M) Ma- 
terial mostly secured direct from trade, but occasional news 
purehased. (Query.) Chas. T. Post. Varying rates, Acc. 


India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Technical articles and news items relating to rubber, 2500. 
Stillwagon. $8 per 1000, Pub. 

Industrial Finishing, 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis. (M-20) 
Articles of interest or value to industrial users of finishing ma- 
terials, ~~ "me supplies in factories, 100-1500. W. H. Rohr. 

to le, Pu 


Industrial 
and features on 
O. McGraw. Ic, 

Industrial Retall Southern Bldg., 
(M-20) Merchandising articles and success — on 
pent operations, 500-1000. Hull Bronson. %e, Pub. 


Welding, Industrial Pub. Co, 
Constructive articles for the welder. 


Armco Drainage Products Assn., Middle- 
operation, improvements on 
streets, 800-1200; car- 


(M-35) 
8. C. 


(M) News 


Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
- Ralph 


marketing and advertising. 


Washington, D. C. 
“company 


812 Huron Rd., 


Industry & 
Irving 


Cleveland. (M-Free) 
B. Hexter. lc, Pub. 

Infants’ & Children’s Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Articles on merchandising of infants’ and children’s garments; 
news of buyers and sales promotion events in children’s wear 
field. Mrs. Crete Dahl. %c, Pub. 


Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling, management problems 
of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Institutions, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (M) Articles on main- 
tenance and management of institutions. Photos. Ernest Reveal. 
le, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Insurance Field, 322-28 W. Liberty St., Louisville, Ky. (Life 
Edn., W-15; Fire Edn. W-25) Correspondents covering fire, cas- 
salty. life insurance news in all principal cities. Elmer Miller, 
Jr. About %c, Pub. 

International Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M- 
50) Tilustrated technical articles on blue printing, photo copying 


The Author & Journalisi 


mechanical and constructive engineering, 2000 or less. C. J. Griffit! 
le, photos $1, Pub. 
Jewelers Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) 


Illustrated stories on window i advertising, silverware mer- 
chandising, watch merchandising, based on experience of some well- 
rated jeweler, 1200-1500. F. V. Cole. 40c inch, photos, $3, Pub. 


King Coal, Castania Bldg., Asheville, N. C. (M) Illustrated 
articles on modern retail coal handling plants and domestic 
service work, from southeastern states only. Henry Brown. Rates 


not stated. 


Laundry Age, 9 EL 38th St., New York. (M-25) ‘‘How” ar- 
ticles on power laundry operation and selling; also dry cleaning 
production and selling. Ed. J. Vincent. %e up, Pub. 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, Commercial Exchange Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. (M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, pro- 
management, delivery fleets maintenance, layout 
of production line, etc., in modern steam laundry and dry cleaning 
plants, 750-1200. %c, photos 50c to $1, b. 


Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M- ~ Trade 
and feature articles on linen goods, b spreads, blank and 
towels; interior or window display photos. on 
special. Julien Elfenbein. %c, photos $1, 


Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 E. pe St., New York. 
(M-30) [Illustrated merchandising articles 800 for wine and 
liquor retailers, taverns and restaurants: cartoons. Frank Haring. 
1%e, photos $1.50, Pub. 


Luggage and Leather Goods and Handbag Buyer, 1170 Broad- 
New York. (M) Successful merchandising plans, department 
handbag and luggage departments. Unusual window dis- 
layout. News about buyers. Arthur Mel- 
n. 


Magazine of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (8 times 
year-20) Feature articles of modern lighting installation with 
and engineering appreciation, 1000. J. L 

gman. le, 


Meat, 2244 Calumet Ave, Chicago. (M) Query on feature 
artieles based on interviews with meat-packing officials on pro- 


duction methods, merchandising ideas. M. L. Samson. %c, Pub. 


Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. News, features on 
men’s wear departments, stores. H. Waters. Good rates, ib. 

Mida’s Criterion, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
and news of wholesale and_ retail liquor and wine business. 
Query. A. B. Greenleaf. lc, Pub. 


Mill & Factory, (Conover-Mast Corp.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 


York. (M-35) Query editor for copy of magazine and instruc- 

tions. Hartley W. Barclay. le up, usually Acc. 
Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan St., Chicago. (M-35) Hos- 
750-1500, from experts only. Alden B. Mills. 


pital subjects, 
Pub. 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Illus- 
trated articles on package production, merchandising window 
and counter display, on assignment. A. Q. Maisel. 1 to 4c, Pub. 


Modern Pharmacy, 12 E. 41st St.. New York. (M) Crack 
business longs and shorts with photos, human interest articles, con- 
cerning actual pharmacists. Allen Klein. Approx. 2c, 3 weeks after 
Ace. 

Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) 
on plastic materials. plastic products, uses, adaptations, 
signment only. Wm. Cruse. 

Modern Retailing, 250 5th Ave., New York. (Q) [Illustrated 
short articles detailing successful sales ideas, methods and stunts 
of small stores selling stationery, office supplies, school needs, 
novelties, etc. Photos of stores. David Manley. 1c, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 250 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illustrated 
dealer stories. David Manley. 1c, photos, space rate, Pub. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Monumental 
(M) Stories 


Articles 
on as- 


World, Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
ul dealers and = business 
methods, spot news. Ray Warwick. Low rates, 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Articles on mer- 
chandising, service and management for new car dealers, repair- 
=f operators, automotive jobbers. Neal G. Adair. Good rates, 


Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago. (M) Ar- 
ticles and photos of interest to automotive repair shop service 
managers. Send for detailed instruction sheet. 


Motorship and Diesel, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
News items on Diesel powered boats and short articles on 
marine Diesel performance. L. R. Ford. Ic, b. 


Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) News and 
features of the music business. W. J. Daugherty. Low rates, 
Pub. (Slow to report.) 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York. (M-50) 
Features and photos of interest to the bottled soft drink in- 
dustry. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 


National Carbonator & Bottler, Commercial Exchange Bldg., 
(M-50) Illustrated articles on merchandising, 
ing, production, selling, management, delivery fleets 
drink industry, in actual use, 750-1250; news items 50- 100. he. 
to lc, photos 50c¢ to $1, Pub. 

a Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 

detailed articles and illustrations on unusual production 

ay sales methods in the dry qeaning field. Paul C. Trimble. 
Special rates. 


National Clothier, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. (M) Staff-written. 
Allen Sinsheimer. %c, Pub. 


NJ, 531 S. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-25) 
illustrated jewelry articles with news and 
250 to 500. Francis R. Bentley. % to Ic. Acc. 


National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., (Ww) 
News and fcatures on modern meat packing plants. John B. Grey. 


%ec, Pub. 
National Sign Journal, 729 Broadway, Denver. (M-20) a 
of the sign industry and outdoor advertising; features 


stapdine sign campaigns, and men prominent in the sign wane: 


Limited market for 
merchandising slant, 


April, 1941 


illustrated articles on interior fluorescent lighting. Col. Orville J. 
Grisier, %e up, Pub. 

News, The, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Articles on firms 
selling automatic heat and air conditioning equipment, to 1500. 
le, Pub. R. L. Bradley. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Merchandising articles about or of interest to millers and whole- 
sale distributors; illustrated articles on new wholesale groceries, 
grocery warehouses; super markets, co-op. establishments. Car- 
roll K. Michener. %c, Acc. 

Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. News 
of notion department buyers. Merchandising features. A. I. 
Mellin. %c, Pub. 

Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Articles of interest to 
commercial stationers and office dealers; also, method 
articles of interest to office managers. W. Singleton. %c up. Acc. 

Office Appliances, 20 N. Wacker Dr., ‘Geen. (M-25) Articles 
on selling office equipment 1200. Walter S. seeneriomn, Assoc. Ed. 
2 col. pages 30c inch; 3 col. pages 20¢ inch. 

Pacific Drug Review, Woodlark Bldg., Portland, Ore. (M-2 
Articles on drug merchandising, window and inside display, pe 
tising. F. C. Felter. Nominal rates, Pub. 

Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review, 639 New Call Bldg., 
San Francisco. (M) Illustrated feature material of interest to engi- 
neering and roadbuilding contractors and engineers, from Western 
states only. W. L. Netherby. $15 minimum, including photos, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) Items 
of interest to large industrial companies, railroads and other trans- 
portation agencies, on packing, loading, hauling, distribution, loss 
and damage in shipping, etc., 1000. C. M. Bonnell, Jr. % to lc, 
photos 50c to $1, 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Merchandising articles on picture shops, photos. J. C. Raleigh. 
About %e, photos, 50¢ to $1, pub. 

Plumbing and Heating Journal, 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles coverirg current trends in plumbing and heating 
business; unusual merchandising, management methods of successful 
contractors with pertinent high-grade human-interest illustrations, 
1000. T. F. J. Moffett. 1c, Pub. 

Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, (M-35) Technical articles on 
power generation by engineers or power executives, up to 1500. $10 
to $12 page. 1000 words, Pub. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles on power plant operation, appliances and use, 500-1500. 
Ralph E. Turner. 6/10c, Pub. 

Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, wor (M) Articles on 
operation and maintenance of large fleets. A. W. Stromberg. lc Pub. 
(Slow to use.) 

Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-10) Correct 
technical articles on residential and smaller business building, with 
‘‘how-to-do-it’’ standpoint, 300. Herbert V. Kaeppel, Ex. 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (M-25) Printing plant and 
sales management articles up to 1200. trade news of employing print- 
ers and their plants. Charles C. Walden, Jr., Ed.; Ernest F. Trotter, 
Mng. Ed. 30c¢ inch, photos, $1 to $2, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Illustrated 
idea articles 100-200; grocery trade articles, especially success stories, 
1200-1500; photos. Remus Harris. 1 to 2c, Ace. Original jokes 
with grocery slant, $1 each. ee photos of food window and 
interior displays. meat displays, $3 to $5 each. 

Publishers’ Weekly, The, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles about and of interest to the book trade, 1500-2000. Frederic 
G. Melcher, Mildred C. Smith. le, 10th of mo. following Pub. 

Radio Service Dealer, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. (M) Tech- 
nical and trade articles dealing with radio servicing as a profes- 
sion, 700-1500. M. L. Mubleman.  lec-2c, Pub. 

Radio- ha og Journal & Talking Machine World, 1270 6th Ave.. 
New York. (M) Trade news and features. Limited market. Daniel 
Webster. Fair Pub. 

Radio and Television Retailing, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M) 
Illustrated features on radio merchandising, 100-500. W. McDonald. 
le up, Acc. 

Radio and Television To-day, 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) 
News and features of trade. Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell. 1c up, Pub. 

Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson St., New York. (W) 
— in principal cities provide news coverage. Low rates, 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. (M-35) 
Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright, 50c inch, Pub. 

Real Estate Record, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (W-50) Articles 


on building management (office and apartment buildings). Norbert 
Brown. lc, Pub. 
Refrigeration, 711 Glenn St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga. (W-10) Name 


and fact stories on ice refrigeration, merchandising of ice and ice 
refrigerators and refrigerated locker plants. R. Wesley Baxter, $4 
column. Pub. 

Retail Bookseller, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Approved 
articles of practical interest to booksellers and rental library propri- 
etors, 1500-2500. Francis Ludlow, lc, Acc. 

Retail Management, 260 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. (M) Concise. 
full-of-fact articles on department and furniture merchandising, man- 
agement, promotions. Wm. C. Pank. %c to le, Pub. 

Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York. (M-15) Articles on 
business methods of successful tobacconists 500-1500. Wm. H. 
Small. %c, Pub. 

Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M) Articles on 
cement. lime, gypsum quarries, sand and gravel plant operations, etc. 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Rough Notes, 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis. (M) Business-getting 
ideas of interest to automobile, ono fire and marine insurance 
salesmen. Irving Williams. Fair rate 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Articles of 
interest to manufacturers of rubber products up to 2400. M. E. Ler- 
ner. $8 page, Pub. 

Seed World, 211 W. Wacker., Chicago, (2M) — on grow- 
ing and merchandising seeds. Bob Helgeson. ‘%c. 

Service, 19 E. 47th St., New York. (M-25) nine or semi- 
technical articles of interest to the professional radio service man, and 
distributor of radio parts and accessories. Robert G. Herzog. 1s. 

Shipping Management, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
of interest to shippers of leading manufacturing, wholesaling, and 
retailing firms. Earl K. Collins. le, Pub. 


Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, 111 Summer St., Boston. 
(M-20) News of shoe repairers and findings dealers; features on pro- 
greestee ow of outstanding repair shops. W. C. Hatch. $4 per 

, Pub. 

Soda Fountain & Quick Food Service, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. .(M25) Illustrated articles on business-building methods for 
soda fountains, soda lunches, up to 1000. Duncan Ross, lec. Pub. 

Southern Funeral Director, 711 Glenn St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians; merchandising in 
display rooms, collections, advertising, illustrated articles on new 
— homes costing $25,000 or more. J. C. Edwards. % to 1%c, 

u 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. {M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on management and merchandising methods in south- 
ern hardware stores. T. W. McAllister. lc up, Pub. 

Southern Printer, 75 3rd St., N.W., Atlanta, (M) Illustrated prac- 
tical, factual articles, 1000-1500, based on actual experiences of 
printers in 14 southern states. Ray Warwick, 20c, Col. inch, Pub. 

Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter, 75 3rd St., N.W., Atlan‘a 
Ga. (M) Business-building articles based on interviews with South- 
ern stationers and office outfitters. Ray Warwick, Low rates, Pub 

Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. Bldg., Houston, Tex. (M-20) 
News and features of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi. So. Carolina. 
Tennessee, Texas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, N. Carolina, Okla 
homa and New Mexico, baking industry. Charles Tunnell. % to le. 
photos $1, ’ 

Southwestern Bottler, P. O. Box 1922, San Antonio, Tex. (M-25) 
Practical merchandisirg articles based on interviews with specific 
bottlers in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas. Laney 
MeMath. %e up. Pub. 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Water St., New York. (M-35) Feature 
articles on tea, coffee, spices, condiments and flavoring, especially 
dealing with practical manufacturing and merchandising problems. 
%e to le, Pub. 

Spirits, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (M-25) Articles on activi- 
ties of wine and spirit wholesalers, distributors and their salesmen. 
Harry Schwarzschild. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M) Illustrated interviews on sporting goods merchandising store 
arrangement, news. H. G. Heitzeberg. ‘%c up, Pub. 

Starehroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Short trade stories, well illustrated. Noel Grady. Special rates, Pub. 

Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M) 
Illustrated articles, and news items, on management and operation 
of super markets. M. M. Zimmerman. %e, Ace. 

Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) Arti- 
cles of interest to manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers and salesmen of 
surgical supplies, instruments, equipment and orthopedic appliances, 
covering buying, selling, merchandising, advertising and promotion, 
systematizing, accounting, credits and collections, to 1000. Dramatic 
or pattern photos for fropt cover. ic up, Pub. 

Syndieate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Interior and exterior photos of outstanding 5 and 10 cent store dis- 
plays; news of personnel changes, with photos; and stores with 
photos. Preston J. Beil. % to le, Acc. 

Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. (M-50) 
Staff written except for monthly short short-story $50-900 dealing 
with florist business, and one authoritative article for ‘‘Helpful Ideas 
for Your Business’? department, 960-950. J. Nevin Kunkle. %c, Pub. 
Cartoons, $2.50 

Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) 1000- 
2000 word features, short news items, photos. Specializes in prac- 
tical ideas for retreading, vulcanizing and tire repair shops. Doug- 
las W. Clephane. % to le, Pub. 

Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio. (M) News of tire 
trade; merchandising articles on tire retailers, retreaders, etc. 
Edward 8S. Babcox. le, Pub. 

Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) Merchan- 
dising and servicing articles on tire retailers and super-service sta- 
tion operators 1500-2000. a. Shaw, % to lc, news items 
25c inch, fillers, 4c, photos $2, pub. 

Tool Engineer, The, 2842 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit. (M) Technical 
articles on mass manufacturing methods, new processes, new types of 
fixtures, etc. up to 1200. Roy T. Branson. $10 page (3 col. 10 in. 
10 pt.), Pub. 

Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
tial assignments only. Curena Daugherty. %c, Pub. 

Venetian Blind Dealer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on merchandising of Venetian blinds; also photos and 
items showing interesting and unusual applications. M. B. 
Pendleton. 1c, b. 

Venetian Blind News, St. Louis Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. (M-Free) 
Short articles on Venetian blind plant operations, ideas on blind 
installations, ete. Tom Murray, 20c inch b. 


Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Magazine, The, 114 E 
32nd St., New York. (M) Constructive articles for heads of vol- 


(M) Spe- 


untary and —-* organizations 1000-2000. Gordon Cook. 
%c, photos $1, 

Wallpaper ronal 41 Union Sq., New York. (M-25) Sales 
promotion, suceess stories, new ideas in dealer display. Up to 1000, 


trade news. C. M. Wieland, approximately le, Pub. 


Welding Engineer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Tech- 
nical and practical articles of interest to welding departments 
and shops. T. B. Jefferson. 1c. Pub. 

Western Brewing World, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. (M) 
News and features of brewing industry of West. Geo. F. 
Haines. Query on features. Pub. 


LITERARY FLORIDA 

Friend of the unpublished writer, needs material of all 
types. 
Waste no postage submitting work blindly. Send 25c 
for forthcoming issue out in April, wherein is set forth 
a part of our requirements. | 

LITERARY FLORIDA | 
| P. O. Box 3012 Tampa, Florida | 
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Western Confectioner Ice Cream News, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles. (M-25) Features on successful merchandising meth- 
ods of candy and ice cream manufacturers and manufacturing re- 
tailers in the West. Query. Geo. F. Haines. 25c¢ inch, Pub. 

Western Construction News, 333 Kearney St., San Francisco. 
(M-25) Articles on all phases of Western civil engineering. J. 1. 
Ballard. Varying rates. 

Western Flying, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. (M) Practi- 
eal articles on ayiation sales, service, production, or aircraft operation. 
Query on features. Selby Calkins. le and up, Pub. 

Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles. (M) Trade news and features a west of the 
Rockies. John B. Reeves. Indefinite rates, 


| 
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Wholesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42nd St., ad York. (M-25) 
Query editor on experience stories of wholesalers’ salesmen in 
selling electrical products. O. Fred. Rost. $10- 35 article, Pub. 


Wine & Liquor Retailer, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated merchandising features on wine and liquor package 
stores (no bars). Lew Schwartz, %c up, Pub. 


Wine Review, 1355 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Articles on effective wine merchandising, etc. News items. 
C. Boisseree. 25c inch, Pub. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, O. (2M-20) News articles on retail 


lumber and building supply dealers, based on specific interviews. 
Findley M. Torrence. l6c inch, including art, Pub. 


(M-25) 
Victor 


CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


XXVIII—FAMILIAR THEMES— 
THEIR USE AND ABUSE 


In considering the three methods of developing 
a story around a theme, as _ differentiated in 
Lesson XXVI, the student might glean the im- 
pression that there is something definitely inferior 
in the practice of using a demonstrated law. It was, 
in fact, pointed out that such aphorisms as ‘Crime 
never pays” have been “proved” so many times, 
fictionally and in real life, that they have ceased 
to arouse interest. 

True, a story based upon a hackneyed theme risks 
the danger of being a hackneyed story. Neverthe- 
less, a canvass probably would disclose that more 
published yarns involve the substantial groundwork 
of tried-and-true themes than any other type. Is it 
not, then, rather impractical to look down upon the 
use of such themes? 

Evidently we are face to face here with another 
of those paradoxes which beset us at every turn of 
writing craftsmanship. 

Sometimes light is thrown on a perplexity of this 
kind by shifting the problem to some other field. 
Suppose that an aspiring artist should submit a 
drawing for publication. His drawing is a carefully 
executed picture showing a fulcrum and a_ board, 
with a fifty-pound weight on one end balancing a 
hundred-pound weight on the other end. “You will 
note,” the artist explains, “that the hundred-pound 
weight correctly balances the fifty-pound weight by 
being placed at a mathematically determined point 
nearer to the fulcrum.” 

When the editor politely turns down the drawing, 
the artist feels that he has just cause for complaint. 
“This is rank injustice! You turn down my draw- 
ing, which demonstrates a fundamental law of 
physics. You tell me that this law is a familiar one 
which has little interest for your readers. Yet in 
the current issue of your magazine what do I find?” 

The disappointed contributor points triumphantly. 
“Here is a picture of two children on a seesaw. 
The larger child is balancing his smaller companion 
by sitting closer to the fulcrum—a clear demonstra- 
tion of the same law that you find trite and un- 
interesting in my drawing. And here, on page 27, 
the picture of a javelin-thrower poised for a ico. 
He is leaning far back, with one leg supporting 
him as a fulcrum, while the other foot is stretched 
out in fiont to achieve a balance. Can you deny 


that this demonstrates the same law that my picture 
is based upon?” 
No, the editor cannot deny it. Moreover, he might 


feel that it is a bit useless to engage in argument 
with a person who sees in a delightful picture of 
children at play, or the powerful pose of an athlete, 
merely demonstrations of the law of the fulcrum. 

Does this help to explain the paradox? 

If the author’s purpose is to write a story proving 
that crime never pays, he is pretty certain to meet 
with disappointment. The general pattern has been 
followed thousands of times. A character commits 
a crime and in some way is punished for it— 
possibly by the courts, possibly by circumstances, 
possibly by his own conscience. The editor turns 
it down, perhaps with the terse comment, ‘Hack- 
neyed theme.” But in the next issue of the same 
editor's magazine, the author finds a story incorpor- 
ating the same theme. He decides that editors are 
prejudiced and inconsistent. 

What he fails to realize is that in all probabil- 
ity the theme was merely incidental to the published 
story. Its author had a fresh idea—perhaps a new 
and ingenious method of trapping a criminal who 
thought he had accomplished a perfect crime. As 
he wrote the story, it was this fresh idea that stood 
out. Probably neither author, editor, nor average 
reader noticed that the familiar ‘‘crime never pays” 
theme was involved in its structure. 


Without further belaboring, it should be appar- 
ent why familiar themes are quite generally found 
in published fiction. They are, as a matter of fact, 
incidental to nearly all stories. It would be impos- 
sible for an artist to draw a truthful picture of chil- 
dren on a seesaw without conforming to the laws of 
the fulcrum. If he should picture the heavier child 
as achieving a balance by sitting farther from the 
support than the lighter one, observers would feel 
that something was wrong. 

It is conceivable, of course, that an artist might 
start with the idea of demonstrating a law of phys- 
ics and out of it develop an appealing picture. Con- 
ceivable, yes—but this is not the way that it is like- 
ly to be done. The inspiration for the picture is 
much more likely to be a desire to picture some 
such subject as children at play. The pose selected 
is incidental. 

Similarly, while stories frequently are written 
which prove familiar laws, they are unlikely to be 
written for that purpose—at least by experienced 
hands. As in the example instanced, the starting 
point may be some unique method of trapping a 
criminal. It may be a striking character, who must 
be put into a certain type of situation in order to 
display his attributes to best advantage. It may be 
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some unique opening situation, which logically 
works out to a climax involving a familiar law. It 
may be an unusual crime, or unique dangers en- 
countered in some unfamiliar part of the known or 
unknown universe, or a striking method of winning 
the object of one’s love, or something especially 
startling, thrilling, gruesome, inspiring, or thought- 
provoking. It may be almost anything except the 
commonplace theme which serves as a convenient 
peg on which to hang the development. 


This seems a propitious point to emphasize a dis- 
tinction which has been more or less assumed. In 
order to avoid confusion, we need to know what is 
implied by the “theme” of a story as distinct from 
the ‘‘plot.” 

Our usage has made the nature of theme fairly 
clear. Usually, the theme is a truth or theory which 
a story demonstrates. It is much the same as the 
text of a sermon, the moral of a fable. But it would 
be dogmatic to say that a theme is something that 
can always be expressed as a lesson. A theme may 
be much more nebulous. It may simply be an ex- 
pression of a mood, or an ideal—such as ‘‘mother 
love,” “courage,” “contentment,” “sin,” “‘loyalty,” 
“greed,” or “jealousy.” To give our definition the 
widest possible coverage, therefore, we may say, 
from a fictional standpoint that 

A theme is something demonstrated. 

What, then, is a plot, and what is its function? 
The dictionary definition will serve. It is “the plan 
or main story of a literary composition, comprising a 
complication or casually connected series, of moti- 
vated incidents.” In briefer words: 

A plot is a series of incidents. 

Theme and plot, it thus appears, are the two sep- 
arate factors which, when combined, make one thing 
—a story. Neither alone is complete. They are like 
the two blades of a pair of shears, effective only 
when in combination. The theme can only be dem- 
onstrated through the incidents of the plot; the plot 
incidents have meaning and coherence only when 
they demonstrate a theme. Thus: 

A story is a combination of incidents demonstrat- 
ing a theme. 

The words plot and formula are sometimes used 
interchangeably. Nevertheless, it is helpful to rec- 
ognize a distinction here. A formula is a broad, 
general outline of a plot. We frequently hear it 
stated that the sure-fire plot for a story is, “Boy 
meets girl; boy loses girl; boy gets girl.” 

It would be more accurate to say that this is a 
formula. The actual plot involves a chain of inci- 
dents demonstrating a theme; in other words, inci- 
dents that reveal how boy met girl, how and why 
he lost girl, and how he finally surmounted all ob- 
stacles to get the girl. 

It is even looser parlance to use the word plot 
and to mention formulas when what actually seems 
to be meant is theme. We frequently hear it stat- 
ed that the boy-meets-girl plot is more used than 
any other. 

A little study should convince us that this is true 
only of the formula. The same formula adapted 
to different themes produces utterly different plots. 

“Boy meets girl; boy loses girl through an un- 
worthy act; boy gets girl through atonement,” makes 
an entirely different story from 

“Boy meets girl, boy loses girl to a rival; boy 
gets girl when girl discovers that rival is a scoun- 
rel. 

It is still further different when it follows this 
outline: ““Boy meets girl; boy loses girl because of 
ungovernable temper; boy gets girl when, through 
suffering, he has learned to control his temper.” 

The theme in each case is different, and as a re- 
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sult the chain of plot incidents necessary to dem- 
onstrate the theme differs in each. It is a misstate- 
ment to say that this is the same plot in different 
guises. There are three different plots demonstrat- 
ing three utterly different themes. 

We can carry this analysis a step further. 

Any theme is capable of generating practically an 
unlimited number of plots. 

Let us see what this means. Our theme may be 
the familiar aphorism, ‘Honesty is the best policy.” 
Suppose we submit this theme to different authors 
and ask them each to devise a plot demonstrating it. 

Author A comes up with the following plot out- 
line: A character steals a large sum of money from 
trusting employers. It is practically a perfect crime 
so far as possibility of detection is concerned, but 
he is afraid to spend the money openly for fear 
it will focus suspicion upon him. He makes a secret 
trip to some distant pleasure resort and there makes 
a splurge on the stolen money. A fellow townsman 
runs across him at the resort and evinces so much 
curiosity that the thief, in a panic, waylays and kills 
him. This murder leads to his arrest and the whole 
story comes out, leading to his just punishment. 

Author B has taken a materially different sequence: 
A character is placed in a position where he could 
use, to his own advantage, funds entrusted to his 
care. He resists the temptation, in spite of the fact 
that the money is sorely needed. The money, how- 
ever, is stolen and the hero is blamed for it. Though 
nothing can be proved, he lives under shadow of sus- 
picion. Finally the real thief is discovered and the 
townspeople make amends by elevating the man they 
had persecuted to a position of high honor and trust. 

The same theme could be—and has been—demon- 
strated through many other widely different plot 
sequences. Study will convince us that similar 
variation of plots could be achieved with demonstra- 
tions of any other theme. 

All of this may seem to verge on academic hair- 
splitting. “What does it matter,’ the student may 
ask, “whether we call it a theme, a plot, or a form- 
ula?” To which we reply that it doesn’t matter in 
the least, as long as good stories result. But the 
distinctions here brought out will help to make un- 
derstandable certain fundamentals which will be 
brought out in lessons to follow. 

The essential point is that for every possible theme 
there are several—perhaps an infinite number of— 
possible plot demonstrations. If we are searching 
for the common denominator of stories, we will find 
it in their themes—which are comparatively few— 
and not in their plots, which are legion. 

More of this is in the next lesson, entitled, “The 
Common Denominators of Fiction.” 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Try to recall, or else select from your reading, 
a number of stories which are based upon the theme, 
“Crime never pays.’ Outline a number of them 
briefly. Outline several possible stories which would 
demonstrate the same theme in other ways. 

2. Write down as many familiar and hackneyed 
story themes as you think of, and see if you can 
find or devise examples of widely varying plots 
which illustrate each of them. 

3. In each of the examples of familiar themes 
which you may have found in published fiction, see 
if you can determine why the story succeeded in spite 
of its hackneyed theme. In other words, what was 
the novel feature which made it a successful story? 

4. See how many variations of the “boy meets 
girl” formula you can devise, in addition to those 
instanced in this lesson. 

5. Write down briefly a statement of the theme, 
the plot, and the formula of each of several stories 
selected from your past and current reading. 
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360 North Michigan, Chicago, Eileen 
O'Hayer, associate editor, is in the market for short 
fiction, 3500-5000 words, romance, adventure, detec- 
tive, humorous (no stories in which birth control, 
divorce, are treated sympathetically or condoned), 
and serials of six instalments, of not more than 5,000 
words. All seasonal material should be submitted 
three months in advance. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance at $25 to $100 a story. Reports are within 
two to three weeks. 


True Comics, 9 East 40th St., New York, is a new 
bi-monthly magazine for boys*and girls launched by 
publishers of Parents’ Magazine to offset the ‘cheap, 
fantastic comic strips, so over-stimulating to young 
minds.” Prominent educators and historians are on 
the senior advisory board of the new magazine, which 
also has a junior advisory board of editors, which 
includes Shirley Temple, Mickey Rooney, and other 
well-known youngsters. The first issue, similar in 
format to the present comic magazines, differs radi- 
cally in subject matter and editorial treatment. It 
deals in full color with the events of past and present 
history, instead of the fictional characters now so 
widely featured in comic magazines. 


Extension, 


Ourselves is the name finally settled upon by the 
Dell Publishing Co., 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
for its self-help magazine earlier announced as Your- 
self. Present plans, according to Grant Lewi, are to 
make it a bi-monthly, with the second issue, dated 
June, on sale May 15, and the third, dated August, 
on sale July 15. Ourselves needs humor 
short narratives with human situations that people 
laugh at; social situations; business situations; stuff 
such as Leacock, Ade, Cobb, Twain, Lardner, Witwer, 
Cohen, have done. Pillory your pet peeve. Make a 
fool of someone, or be made a fool of by someone else, 
in such a way as to make people laugh, and to under- 
stand at once that the reverse of what they are 
laughing at is desirable. Handle all situations as fic- 
tion, with action, conflict, dialogue, using plot, or 
sketch technique. Says Grant Lewi, editor, “If readers 
laugh at what’s anti-social, foolish, stupid, insincere, 
inept, hypocritical, phony, or posy, Ourselves fulfills 
its function.” Good rates will be paid for the above. 
In a later letter, Mr. Lewi announces a need for fillers 
of 10 to 250 words. 


TWO SALES AT ONE STROKE 


and One More Writer is now 
an Author 


Word just arrived at this writing of the 
acceptance of two stories by a leading pulp 
adventure magazine. These were by a new 
writer who succeeded with me after trying 
many other methods of help. Another new 
writer broke into the love pulps with his 


first sale this month. He writes... 
“You're good, and I know it—I’'m telling 
you, and now we both know it!” .. Your 


short story and one dollar, plus postage, 1 
covers consideration reading, or write me 
your problems, enclosing stamp. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Common Ground, 222 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Read Lewis, executive director, outlines more clearly 
the kind of material it is looking for. Special in- 
terest is the immense and relatively untold story of 
the coming and meeting of people belonging to some 
60 different national, racial, and religious back- 
grounds on this American continent, and the imme- 
diate and long-range implications of that story for 
the United States. Writes the editor: ‘We shall 
continue to run substantial articles, which deal with 
the larger aspects of the American scene—but we 
also want lighter pieces, that illuminate specific 
phases of the larger whole . . . we want pieces of 
social criticism like Howard Mumford Jones ‘The 
Chinese States of America,’ Henry C. Tracy's ‘A 
Man Must Have a Country,’ and George S. Schuyler’s 
‘Who is Negro? Who is White?’ We want 
explorations in self-criticism on the part of different 
national, racial, and religious groups, personal 
analyses of what it means to be a Catholic, a Swede, 
an Armenian, a Jew, etc., in America now; stories 
of places founded or settled by national or religious 
groups . . . we want discussions of the culture con- 
flicts existing within individuals of the second and 
third generation . . . we want fiction, badly . . . we 
are similarly eager for poetry, for humor, for every- 
thing that will help light up this vast and important 
subject.”” Material should rarely run more than 5,000 


words; 2500 to 3000 is considered ideal length. Pay- 
ment is on publication at 14 to 2 cents a word. 


The Cradle Roll Home, 161 8th Ave., N., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., reports that it has all manuscripts 
needed until September 1. 


Leisure Magazine, Downsville, La., has changed 
its name to Leisure Projects Magazine. Corley Hol- 
man, editor, informs a contributor that he wants short 
features on money-making methods—but he can make 
no payment for them! 


The Secretary, 1622 North Highland, Los Angeles, 
according to a subscriber, “accepted a verse with 
fulsome praise and an offer of a good-will payment 
of 50 cents for 24 lines.” The contributor was in- 
formed, ‘“We are unable at present to pay more than 
our courtesy gesture.” 


National Elks Horn, 301 Savings Bldg., Oklahoma 


Caught Short On Short Shorts! 


Been selling ‘em 15 years. ‘‘I’d rather had you sell 
that one to HOUSEHOLD than any other market,’’ 
said Merle McKinley. Hamilton, Tex. (They paid 
$50 after I helped revise it, they having previously re- 
jected it.) I'M ALSO SELLING ALL TYPES. Said 
Editor Lally, Chicago Daily News Synd., in scheduling 
a serial I placed: ‘If any other clients have suitable 
material we'd be glad to see it.’’ Says Betty Weber, 
Wash., D.C., about an article sale: ‘‘Heartiest thanks. 
Maybe my name will flare on magazines yet.’’ Says 
R. I. Low, Mass., about two books I placed with 
LOTHROP, LEE, SHEPARD and which were put on 
N. Y. City school list: ‘‘Just obtained a fine Legend 
‘m sell- 


position, due, I feel certain, to the books.’’ 

ing for myself, for others, and maybe I can for you. 
Reading fee: shorts, 2 for $1, others, $1 first 1,000 
words, 25c each 1,000 additional. Maximum, $10. 


(I need your 7 aga NOW if I am to fill various 
editorial requests. ) 


JOHN KIERAN, 114 CHESTER AVE., DANVILLE, ILL. 
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City, Okla., purchases Elks news or articles con- 
cerning Elks activities. 

For People Everywhere, 122 East 42nd St., New 
York, is reported by the postoffice, “Removed; left 
no address.’ 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
425 West 123rd St., New York, Harry D. Kitson, 
editor, wrote a contributor recently, “We do not pay 
for unsolicited manuscripts, if they are accepted.’ 
From this it would appear that prospective contrib- 
utors would do well to query before submitting mate- 
rial here. 

Feature Comics, formerly at 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York, is now at 322 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
Its comic strips are chiefly of syndicated origin. 


New England Gardens, 99 Chauncey St., Boston, 
has suspended publication. 

The California Highway Patrolman, 1213 8th St., 
Sacramento, Calif., is stocked up with fiction ma- 
terial for a couple of years to come. Writes Russell 
B. Tripp, editor, “We can use only one item of fic- 
tion a month, and during the past six months we 
have been fairly swamped with manuscripts. Your 
magazine sure does get around among the writers... . 
We would estimate that we have had in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 manuscripts, from which we have 
been able to pick only three dozen.” 

The Improvement Era, 50 North Main St., Salt 
Lake City, wants patriotic and seasonal photographs 
for cover and frontispiece use. This is the general 
magazine of the Mormon Church, using short stories, 
poetry and general and moral essays. Rate is 
cent a word for prose, 1214 cents a line for verse, on 
publication. Richard L. Evans is editor. 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago, is 
now paying 1 cent a word on acceptance for relig- 
ious, outdoor, rural, or missionary short stories; ar- 
ticles, essays, to 1200 words. Some verse is used. 
Manuscripts should be addressed either to Roy L. 
Smith or T. Otto Nall. 

Lutheran Young Folk and Lutheran Boys and 
Girls, 13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, are no 
longer published as such, but now appear as Quest 
and Pilot, the former using illustrated, descriptive 
articles, short stories, and serials of from 6 to 10 
chapters, of interest to boys and girls, 12-17, and 
the latter using short stories and articles of interest 
to boys and girls 9-12. Linda C. Albert, assistant 
editor, states that fair rates are paid for Quest ma- 
terial, low rates for Pilot contributions. 


The Coast, 447 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif., 
is edited by George Brandt. Robin Lampson, given 
as editor in a recent San Francisco letter, is poetry 
editor. 

Yours Truly, 309 West Jackson, Chicago, is a new 
national magazine for women, to be distributed 
through IGA stores, beginning September, 1941. 
Phyllis M. Hammond, editor, states editorial mate- 
rial needs as follows: short fiction stories no more 
than 5,000 words in length; short-shorts up to 
1,200 words; articles to 1,500 words. No serials at 
present. All material must be slanted for women’s 
interests. Good emotional quality, light humor. Small 
town settings are good but only if the people in these 
settings are modern and live—no_ hayseed, please.” 


ARSUNA COURSE 


A Correspondence Course in the 
TECHNIQUE OF THE SHORT STORY FOR 
BEGINNERS 4y ALFRED MORANG 
Erskine Caldwell says of the Arsuna Course: 
~ . could in no way be improved upon.”’ 
ARSUNA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
439 Camino del Monte Sol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


THE 
ADJECTIVE- 


FINDER 


This is the true story of how this epoch- 
making new type of word-book came into 
being. 

Fifteen years ago a man sat down to do a 
job of writing. He groped ineffectually for 
adjectives—colorful, vivid, telling adjectives 
—to express his message in an unforgettable 
manner. He turned to dictionaries and 
thesauri—the ordinary types of word books 
—but he failed to find the exact adjectives he 
wanted, for there was no concise, easy- 
reference treasury of adjectives on the mar- 
ket. As he paged through volumes in a 
tiring, futile search, it occurred to him what 
a tremendous aid it would be to writers of 
all kinds if there were a book to be obtained 
somehow—a book dealing with adjectives, 
nothing but adjectives—the very best ad- 
jectives in the English language, gathered 
together in such a way that a person could 
find exactly the right one at a moment’s 
notice. 

From that day this man began collecting 
better-than-average adjectives which struck 
his attention. He did this simply as a hobby, 
but when the number he had gathered 
reached some 50,000, he realized that here 
was the flesh and blood of a new kind of 
book to aid all men and women who work 
with words. 

He immediately set a score of skilled work- 
ers t. digging for adjectives in the works of 
both old masters and the better writers of 
modern times. This was done to insure the 
contemplated volume’s being full and well- 
rounded. The superior adjectives were col- 
lected with the nouns which they modified, 
and were filed in envelopes according to 
these nouns. Some time later the envelopes 
were literally bulging with the kind of ad- 
jectives which had helped famous writers 
to make their names familiar to every house- 
hold. Some of the envelopes—that bearing the 
word “cloud” for example—contained in ex- 
cess of 300 adjectives. The vast accumulation 
was edited with painstaking care, and may 
now be obtained in book form. 

The man who, fifteen years ago, sought 
fruitlessly for the right adjectives, now has 
that book on his desk. He refers to it daily. 
If he can use it profitably, why can’t you? 
It is called THE ADJECTIVE-FINDER, and 
its cost to you postpaid is only $2.50. 

NOTE: A companion volume to this book, is the equally 
valuable VERB-FINDER. Thousands have already become 
adept im the_use of dynamic verbs with the assistance of this 


extraordinary book. The Boston Evening Transcript has 
termed it ‘‘INGENIOUS AND THOROUGHLY WORKABLE."’ 


440 pages—clothbound—Only $2.50 postpaid. 


$2.50 
VERB-FINDER (512 pages).............. 2.50 
ADVERB-FINDER (150 pages)........... 1.50 


ALL THREE $6.00 Postpaid. 


RODALE PRESS 
Dept. A Emmaus, Pa. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 

s¢ @ 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories .. articles .. serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


eee 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


1F—YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND MS vt RVICE. 

'F—you'd like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS 

1F—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST WRITING. 

(F—you ae a PERSONALIZED gourse in ANY TYPE OF 
WRITI 

1F—you’ in ae me the chance, I’ll help you too. Low rates. 


Free resubmissions. (See Feb. SMART for my work.) 


MILDRED I. REID 


Literary Technicist 
213112 RIDGE BLVD. EVANSTON (CHICAGO), 


iLL. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ 
Careful typing, 30c per 1.000 words. Revision (rearrangement 
of ineffective phrasing; correction or grammatical errors, unin- 
tentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimatic para- 
graphing), 30c per 1,000. Both, 60c. Special rates on book- 
lengths. Verse: typing, %c per line; criticism, 2c. One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
{711-3 Spring Street 


Racine, Wisconsim 


HOW and WHERE to SELL YOUR POEMS 
POEMS EDITORS BUY 
A Textbook of Verse Marketini, 
One Poem, Well Sold, May Pay For The Book Many Times Over! 
Here are over 200 verse markets, with letters from editors stating 
what kind of verse they want and why, accompanied by actual ex- 
amples from the pages of the magazines they edit. 


Price $3.50 


POEMS EDITORS BUY 


EDITH CHERRINGTON 
2130 VERDE STREET PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


FIND OUT NOW... 


Why not spend three months getting the 
logical check-cashing start in com- 
mercial fiction writing? 


THE MODERN COURSE 
IN SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 


is the only reputable method of literary instruction avail- 
able today which is geared in every ounce of the work to 
PLACING the student's assignment scripts with active 
buying markets. 

Consider three months of your time set aside now for get- 
ting your start in the syndicate fiction markets. Every 
dram of the energy you spend is scheduled for you, 
planned for you—to SELL short-short fiction stories, which 
are your assignments, to our student markets. Part of the 
cost of the Course is taken from these sales. You are 
heid in no way nor obligated for this part of the fee. 
The small cash cost is all you pay, which is one of the 
lowest for a money-backed course of sterling reliable 
standing available. 


Write for Particulars! 


THE MODERN COURSE 
IN SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING* 


2010 Ray d-C ce Building, Newark, N. J. 


*Backed by a sincere money-back agreement, approved by pulp 
and syndicate editors. 


The Author & Journalist 


No definite rate for payment is set, but Miss Ham- 
mond informs that rates are above the average of- 
fered by other magazines in this same field of dis- 
tribution. Payment is on publication. 


Good Housekeeping, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York, is now being edited by Herbert R. Mayes. 

Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, 8th and I  Sts., 
Washington, D. C., has raised its maximum for ar- 
ticles of military interest to $50. This presumably 
covers both art and text, as rate is still given as 4 
cent a word, minimum, with length limit of 3,000 
words. J. O. Butcher, 1st Lieut., U.S. M.C., is editor. 


The American Herald Publishing Co., Garfield 
Bldg., 4008 West 8th St., Los Angeles, reports it will 
be glad to consider educational books and textbooks. 
The company has three kinds of arrangements with 
authors . . . (1) all works published on a royalty 
basis; (2) all works published on a cooperative plan 
to be worked out between author and publisher; and 
(3) all works published at the author's expense. 


Modern Verse, quarterly, published by Alan Swal- 
low, Sta. 4, Box 4002, Albuquerque, N. M., uses 
quality poems and poetry criticism of any length. 
Writes Mr. Swallow: “It is expected that a modest 
payment will be made by the end of the year.” Mr. 
Swallow also publishes pamphlets of poems, for 
moderate groups, and occasionally a full-length book, 
all on royalty arrangements with the author. He in- 
sists, “The author is not asked to cooperate in financ- 
ing publication.” 

Sunday School Times, 325 North 15th St., Phila- 
delphia, is now being edited by Phillip E. Howard, 
Jr. 

Soda Fountain Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, has changed its name to Soda Fountain 
and Quick Food Service. One cent a word, on publica- 
tion, is paid by Duncan Ross, editor, for illustrated 
articles on business-building methods for soda foun- 
tains, soda lunches, etc. 


Hardware Retailer, 333 North Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, offers a special rate of 2 cents a word 
on acceptance (after necessary revision) for short 
items (100-250 words) which describe successful 
merchandising stunts put on by retail hardware deal- 
ers. For the May issue (deadline April 12), items 
are desired on camping supplies, hardware goods for 
Fathers’ Day, refrigerators, lawn chairs and tables, 
croquet sets. For accepted photographs, $2 will be 
paid. In addition, market is open for articles (500 
to 1000 words) concerning successful merchandising 
stunts, ideas and sound sales promotion programs 
put on by bona fide retail hardware dealers, for 
which 1 cent a word will be paid upon acceptance 
after revision. Val G. Jurgell is assistant editor. 


Gadabout, 1019 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, has 


been sold. 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS from SCREEN SALES 


Stories of many types are needed by produc- 
ers for the all-American market created by 
the War. 

I want originals, published novels, plays, 
that have screen value; also book-length mss. 
for both publication and filming. 


Send for my free booklet TODAY 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. 7 


Suite 215 
Established 1919 


April, 1941 


THE OLDEST WRITER'S SERVICE 


Agnes M. Reeve, reader and critic 
OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN TECHNIC, 
EXPERT CRITICISM AND ADVICE ON 
STORIES, NON-FICTION, POETRY, 
BOOKS. 
ALSO 
RELIABLE SALES SERVICE. 


(Write for catalogue) 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio. 


« Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for 1941 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books supplied; 

also family and town histories, magazine back num- 

bers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send us your 

list of wants—no obligation. We report promptly. 

Lowest prices. 

(We also supply current books at publishers prices post paid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. J New York City 
(We buy old books and magazines.) 


EDBODIN e 


Ed Bodin, age 45, author, editor—and agent 
for past ten years, formerly with publishers of 
| Collier’s, American and Woman’s Home Com- 
| panion, sells to all markets, slick or pulp. He 
has three classifications of clients: Professional, 
| Semi-Professional and Selected Apprentice. He 
| averages more than 100 sales a month. 


He sells no course. He is interested only in authors who 


| can sell—not those who want to learn how to write. His per- 
centage of sales of manuscripts handled is the highest in the 
field. Your manuscript will be either submitted to editors, or 


returned to you with suggestions to revise or destroy—and with 
reasons why. Write before submitting, for you must be classified 
and accepted first. 


105 West 40th St. New York City 


ENVELOPES—MANUSCRIPT PAPER 


Preferred by writers and editors alike. Strong- 
est brown craft envelopes available to authors: to 
mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1; for 
scripts folded once, 35 outgoing and 35 return, $1; 
for scripts folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 re- 
turn, $1. Double each quantity, $1.85. 
Typewriter ribbons, 50c, 3 for $1.15 (state make 
of typewriter). Carbon paper, 25 sheets, 40c, 50 
sheets, 65c. Hammermill Bond paper, 8% x 11, 
one ream (500 sheets) light weight, $1.25; one 
ream medium weight, $1.60. Postal scale, weighs 
up to 12 ounces, 55ec. SPECIAL: 10% reduction 
on orders over $3. We pay postage and ship at 
once on receipt of order and remittance. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.”’ My clients are rep- 
resented in virtually al! the magazines, ‘‘smooth-paper,’’ 


‘“‘quality,’’ and ‘‘pulp.’’ Established some 17 years, I 
have developed perhaps more writers than anyone in my 
field—for my own work has appeared in leading magazines, 
and I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for 
others. (Own sales representatives in New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 


My little paper, ‘‘D'ORSAYGRAM,”’ which I publish from 
time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles on 
writing. selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last issue 
(November) still available, and sent gratis on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Manuscripts Typed 


To Suit the Most Exacting Editor. 
35c per 1,000 words. 
Book lengths 25c per 1,000; verse %c a line. 
NELL DUNCAN 
1415 N. Holyoke Ave., Wichita, Kansas 


COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


st BLATES “ZINC ETCHINGS 
MALF-TONES 


4 
lishere and A 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Pub 


YOU CAN WIR! 


Prize Contests pay! My Students are winning! 
Their recent Major Prizes include: 


$5,000 from Kix 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Oxydol 

$5,000 from Pepsodent 

$5,000 from Pepsi-Cola 

2 $5,000 Prizes from Spry 
$5,000 from Literary Guild 
$5,000 from Old Dutch Cleanser 


You, too, can win! My PERSONAL COACHING 
COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE will bring 
you the Secrets of Winning that are winning for 
America’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. A 
penny postal will bring you a gift copy of my 
newest “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN.” It will bring you the finest Winning Help 
procurable for the big Crisco and Old Dutch 
Cleanser Contests .. . WINNING IDEAS, WIN- 
NING TIPS and WINNING ENTRIES. 


Write NOW! Simply ask for “the free Bulletin.” 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THOUGHTFUL TYPING 


Manuscripts carefully and neatly typed on quality paper, 
one carbon. Minor corrections made. Mailed flat. 
Rates: 35c per 1,000 words; 30c per 1,000 if more than 
10,000; discount for book manuscripts. 


MANUTYPISTS 


1157 East 62nd Street 


FREE! A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN 

a COMMERCIAL WRITING 
SEND NO MONEY! 

Rush Manuscript, Name, and Address for my 
course in Action Technique. Test the course for 
yourself—see what it can do for you. You must 
send MSS to receive the course. Assignment 
answers not compulsory. Folder sent FREE. 


Des Marais - Station E - Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago 


FREE TO WRITERS 
Selling Your Column to the Editor 


helpful article put out by the BEN ARID RE-WRITE 
DESK, an addition to our present service, is sent free 
to writers who enclose stamp. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D, Los Angeles, California 


CASH F OR YOUR VERSE!;, the sub-title of 


a practical, breezy 60-page book, SLANT IT AND 
SELL IT, by a writer who has sold hundreds of 
poems, and who tells all the formulas and specifica- 
tions she has learned in years of free-lancing. Chap- 
ters on Sure Fire Sales; Marketing; Make It a 
Business, and 14 others. This book will genuinely 
help writers to produce poems which sell. Send $1 
for your copy to author, BESS SAMUEL AYRES, 
305 S. Willomet, Dallas, Texas. 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 


V. G. Wallberg, secretary-treasurer, The Counter 
Freezer Association, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
asks the patience of writers who have submitted 
material to Counter Freezer News, as the death of 
Editor Clark left the editorial department in confu- 
sion. Mr. Wallberg is attempting to locate articles 
and straighten out all matters connected with them, 
to the best of his ability. 


Hardware World informs that its Western office 
has been moved from 742 Market St., to 1355 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Seed World, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 25- 
year old magazine covering the nursery, seed-grow- 
ing, and merchandising industry, will henceforth be 
published by National Seedsman Publications, 211 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago. It will be consolidated 
with National Seedsman, but the name, Seed World 
will be retained. Bob Helgeson is editor. 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York, will pay a mini- 
mum of 3 cents a word for acceptable manuscripts, 
excepting the one book-length story used in each 
issue, rate for which (20,000 words) will be in- 
creased from $300 to $400. Subject matter covers a 
wide field—true adventure, true stories with unusual 
angles, war stories of personalized experiences by 
combatants, factual old Western stories, fact detec- 
tive and current crime cases; in short, any subject 
that is true and has a high element of reader interest, 
thrills, and excitement. Horace B. Brown is editor. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Instructor, Danville, N. Y., announces its 1941 
Travel Contest. This contest is open to teachers in 
the practice of their profession, or who are qualified 
applicants for a position; to superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors, school librarians, and anyone en- 
gaged in executive or secretarial work in the schools 
—except that winners of prizes larger than $10 in 
previous Travel Contests of The Instructor are not 
eligible. Prizes totalling $200—first four prizes, $50, 
$25, $15, and $10—and 20 prizes of $5 each—will 
be awarded for the best letters of approximately 500 
words on “Where I Should Like to Go on My Vaca- 
tion This Year—and Why.” Closing date is June 10, 
1941. Awards will be made by July 1. Additional 
information can be obtained from W. D. Conklin, 
travel editor of the publication. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
is offering a series of cash prizes and subscriptions 
to the magazine for the best original photographs of 
domestic animals or domestic birds. Query to con- 
test editor will bring full details. 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Poems are letters 
The heart writes, 
With its own blood 
For pen, 
Letters the heart writes 
Hastily, 
And never reads again. 
But over the years 
A stranger 
Reads, and whispers low, 
Into the lonely darkness, 
“T know, I know!” 
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April, 1941 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and serv- 
ices are welcome in this department. ate is four cents 
a word first insertion, three cents subsequent; box number 
counts as five words. Literary critics and agents, cor- 
respondence schools, typists, and stationers, are not ad- 
mitted to this column. All copy is subject to approval by 
the publishers, and readers are requested promptly to re- 
port any dissatisfaction with treatment accorded them by 
advertisers. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT—Go Now—No Money Down— 
Pay Later. No Co-makers. Freighters, Passenger 
Liners, Domestic Rail and Bus Tours. Rogers & 
sana 341 Madison Ave., New York. Write for 

an 


100 HINTS FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, by M. A. 
de Ford. Manuscript preparation, marketing, miscel- 
laneous. Tested, concise, simple, inclusive. Sent post- 
paid. Mail name and address with $1 (cash only) to 
Dept. A, Gene Publishing Co., 2127 Union St., San 
Francisco. 


POETS, streamline your poems to fit modern needs. 
Increase sales. Instructions, quarter (coin). Markets: 
poetry, greetings, juveniles, dime each. Poetcrafter, 
Humboldt, Ariz. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING newspapers. Instructions, 
quarter. Brown, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C. A plotting system for one dollar 
that will give you a thousand plots. A-B-C Plots, 
21 Biltmore, Springfield, Mass. 


300 POETRY MARKETS, $1. Jeanette Nourland, 
1251 East Ave. 26, Los Angeles, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
od best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
inn. 


“EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING,” by Dorothy 
Banker, tells how to write and market stories and 
articles. $1 postpaid. Saunders Press, Dept. A, 
Claremont, Calif. 


DOMINO AND MASK ON PAPER! THRILL OF THE 
masquerade! Join a congenial, mutually helpful and 
collaborative group of letter writers. Pen names only. 
Addresses not disclosed. riters, nurses, teachers, 
shut-ins invited. Exchange letters and life is more 
interesting. Don’t drift, don’t be mentally lazy, don’t 
put off. Stamp. Margaret Emerson, Box 234, 
G. P. O., New York. 


WORD COUNTER AND MARGIN ESTIMATOR, 25c. 
All typewriters. Writer’s Service, 402 S. Coronado 
St., Los Angeles. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS.” 
Facts, Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192612-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WIN IN CONTESTS by spending less money to send 
more entries. Yes, we furnish genuine boxtops and 
labels for all current contests at very low cost. 
Rush stamped return envel for complete price-list. 
A. J. Eggleston, Milford, N.Y. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—=32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-B3, Minnesota. 


Photographic Trade News, 280 Madison Ave., 
New York, combines Photographic Retailing and 
American Camera Trade. Howard Shonting, editor, 
states that as a result of the combination many manu- 
scripts have come to his desk from the three papers, 
but that he will check and report on every submis- 
sion as soon as possible. With the new format, short 
news items will be in demand. Mr. Shonting sug- 
gests that writers ask for a copy of the publication 
before submitting material. 


Specialty Salesman, formerly listed as at Oak Park, 
Ill., should be addressed at 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
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Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter, Ernest H. 
Abernethy Pub. Co., Atlanta, Ga., is now being 
edited by J. T. Crenshaw, who takes the place of Ray 
Warwick. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES— 


An author says, “Your prompt service is remarkable; 
the quality of your material the best I have found.” 
30 9x12 and 30 946x12%............-0..-eceeeeees $1.00 
40 6x9 and 40 6%x9% 1.00 
No. 16 and 65 No. 1.08 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10% 

500 3 or 4 line name, address stickers 25c. Request complete 
list supplies. For Sale: Mildred book ‘‘WRITERS 


HERE’S HOW’’ $1. Also Used Writers 5 
Lee Gooch Box 202-AJ Hernando, Miss. 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
(Representing Mazo de la Roche and other well- 
known writers) 

NO READING FEES 


FEATURE WRITERS WANTED! 


We have a call from a newly organized 
Newspaper Syndicate, serving two conti- 
nents, for graduate students of Wycliffe A. 
Hill’s Course “Article Writing Made Easy,” 
to act as local correspondents and to work 
on assignment. They also want stories, pho- 
tos, and cartoons. Write for details. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 103, 541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
P.S. Please state if you own Plot Genie. We have something 

special for you! 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading markets. Small reading fee covers thox- 
ough study of your material by author and editor 
of many years’ experience. If it is salable, it is 
sold, my ten per cent commission deducted, and 
the reading fee returned with the check. If it 
falls short of marketable quality, the reading 
fee covers a complete criticism, pointing out 
where the material is at fault and showing you 
clearly just what you must do to put it in ac- 
ceptable shape. 


This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers. If you feel you can write—if 
you have written something you believe should 
sell—send it along at once. I'll sell it, or show 
you to your own satisfaction what is wrong and 
how to make it right. 


Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For Your 
Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that story in 
today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3636 Chestnut St., 
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The Author & Journalist 


Write Stories That Sell 


YOU CAN SELL The A. & J. Staff Will Help You 
Supplementing the editorial columns of THE 

AvuTHorR & JOURNALIST, containing prac- 

tical information and instruction, the Mag- 

U R S O N G S / azine Staff gives direct personal service to 

© writers. Quality of service, rather than 

volume, always is stressed. Thoroughly com- 


petent assistance is rendered through two 
departments. 


EXPERT COACHING 


An A. & J. Staff Critic expertly analyzes 
your manuscript, returns to you with a de- 
Double th , F words, then 50c a thousand to 10,000, 

ble the chances of your'oong s then 40c a thousand. Return postage should 


acceptance! Learn, step by step, accompany. Address: Criticism Department. 
how songs are made, sold and “put THE SALES AGENCY 


” : . Prompt handling. 10% commission (mini- 
over.” Written by the author of mum, $4). Critical opinion prepared for 


such hits as “Farewell to Arms” manuscripts not considered salable. Reading 
fee (waived for writers who have sold 


and ‘On the Beach at Bali Bali.’ more than $1,000 of material in past year): 
$1.25 for first 1,000 words, then 35c a thou- 


Sigmund Spaeth calls it “the most sand. Return postage should accompany. 
Address: Sales Ageny Director. 


Send in Your Manuscripts Today 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
BOX 600, DENVER, COLO. 


practical thing yet done to remove 
the mystery that surrounds the 


writing of a song.” Order your 
copy today on this no-risk offer! 


* A BOOK 


HOW TO WRITE & SELL os 
F LITERATURE 
A SONG HIT ing. 


basic principles for the actuai creation of 


By Abner Silver and Robert Bruce literature. In order to do this, the author 
has drawn on all the available writings of 


oO is basic theories of plot and character, 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! from Petronius to Popeye, from Indian 
lore to the Niebelungenlied, from Homer 
to Gertrude Stein. His conclusions are a 
blueprint by which the writer can _ inter- 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Dept. HW-13 pret and handle the experience which con- 


70 Fifth Ave., New York tinually appears about him. 


Please send me HOW TO WRITE AND SELL A T E N H E R Oo E S$ 


SONG HIT, for which I will pay postman $2.50, 
plus few cents postage. If I decide not to keep by David Malcolmson 
the book, I will return it within 5 days for full 
refund. (C.O.D. offer good in U.S. only) 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., Dept. 77, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Name Please send me copy(ies) of TEN HEROES, at $2.50. 


OUI enclose $................... in cash or check 
(0 Please send C.O.D. 


Address 


Name . 


Address 


OO Check here if you enclose payment, in which case we pay 
postage. Same refund privilege applies, of course. City 


~~ 
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